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Ex-criminals 



Alarm 
at new 
Asian 
crisis 


Last-minute winner stuns England 


Larry EIHott, and John 
Gttthtss in Hong Kong 


T HE Hong Kong 
government sent 
fresh tremors 
through the 
world’s fragile fi- 
nancial markets 
yesterday when it announced 
an emergency £2.5 billion 
rescue package to prevent the 
deepening recession in the 
forma: British colony infect- 
ing the rest of the global 
economy. 

With dealers in London and 
New York already on alert for 
signs of the Japanese slump 
spreading to China, Hong 
Kong’s chief executive, Tung 
Chee-hwa, admitted for the 
first time that “drastic mea 
sures” were needed to cush 
ion the plunge in output in 
the first half of 1998. 

“We fully understand that 
our economic situation now 
is very critical,'' a sombre- 
looking Mr Tung said in a live 
televised address during 
which he unveiled a series of 
measures to halt the so per 
cent slide in Hong Kong’s 


Jjdd^.Sfbws British handover 
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property market in the past 
year. 

Healers said that Mr Tung's 
admission — against the 
backdrop of yet another sharp 
foil In the Hang Seng stock 
market index — reflected the 
pressure the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment was under to aban- 
don Its 15-year-old peg with 
the US dollar and devalue its 
currency to restore the com- 
petitiveness of its exports. 

However, such a move Is 
being strongly discouraged by 
Western policy makers who 
fear that any devaluation of 
the Hong Kang dollar would 
land to a glmilar move tn 

mainland China. 

President Clinton arrives 
in Beijing on Thursday and 
will argue that there is a risk 
of a vicious spiral of 1980s- 
style competitive devalua- 
tions rippling across Asia to 
North America and Europe. 

With the first anniversary 
erf the British handover of 
power just over a week away, 
Mr Tung repeated that the 
Hong Kong currency must 
remain linked to the US dol- 
lar or the conseqeunces 
would be “dire”. He said it 
was vital to maintain the con- 
fidence of overseas investors. 

“Efforts must be made to 
keep the fixed exchange rate. 
What needs to be stressed is 
that if we do not maintain the 


currency linking system, the 
economic consequences will 
be unthinkable," be said. 

The international ratings 
agency Standard & Poor's — 
reflecting the gloom descend- 
ing on the former colony — 
yesterday warned that it was 
considering cutting Hong 
Kong's credit status. 

It said the move was the 
result of “increasing financial 
sector strain and the growing 
likelihood of a protracted eco- 
nomic downturn". 

Mr Tung's warning coin- 
cided with a renewed attack 
on the yen amid disappoint- 
ment over the lack of concrete 
proposals to reflate the Japa- 
nese economy at the weekend 
meeting of Group of Seven fi- 
nance deputies in Tokyo. 

Last week's American-Led 
intervention prevented the 
yen from going into free-fall, 
but dealers said the Japanese 
government had merely been 
granted a temporary 
reprieve, and that failure to 
boost demand would prompt a 
further slide. 

The search for safe havens 
saw currency dealers again 
seeking out sterling, which 
rose back above 3 German 
marks, intensifying the 
squeeze on British manufac- 
turing and adding to the Bank 
of England's interest-rate di- 
lemma at the next meeting of 
the monetary policy commit 
tee In a fortnight's time. 

In Hong Kong, the need to 
put a floor under property 
prices prompted the suspen 
sion of a sale of government 
land until next spring 'and the 
gr anting of a rebate to all 
ratepayers. 

Mr . Tung and some 300 
senior civil servants have 
also agreed to accept a wage 
freeze. 

“Property prices have 
dropped heavily and if this 
situation continues It would 
certainly jeopardise the finan- 
cial and banking system,” he 
said. 

Other measures Included a 
partial tax holiday for corpo- 
rations. a sharp rise in gov- 
ernment guarantees for ex 
porters and an increase in 
government loans for first- 
time home buyers. 

Mr Tung said that the terri- 
tory would probably see a 
contraction in second quarter 
gross domestic product. 

The economy shrank by 2 
per cent in the first quarter of 
1998, its first quarterly con- 
traction in 13 years. Two 
quarters of negative growth 
meet the definition of a 
recession. 

In another sign of deepen- 
ing hardship, the govern- 
ment-funded Hong Kong 
Tourist Association an- 
nounced that May arrivals 
were down 20.3 per cent from 
a year ago. 

But despite the financial 
havoc and unemployment at a 
15-year high, the year -old gov- 
ernment vowed to defend the 
Hong Khng-US dollar peg, 
which has been backed in 
recent months by crippling 
high interest rates. 
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An England fan in Toulouse before last night’s 2-1 defeat at the hands of Romania 
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Germany offers to pull out of Cup 


Policeman unlikely to survive attack 
as Kohl berates ‘national disgrace’ 


Stuart Ml Bar 
and Jon Henley 




ERMANY consid- 
ered withdrawing 
from the World Cup, 
it emerged last 
night, as Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl condemned as a national 
disgrace the violence by Ger- 
man hooligans that left a 
French policeman near death. 

Amid renewed fears that 
the World Cup is being over- 
run by a wave of hooligan- 
ism. Fife revealed that it had 
turned down an informal 
offer from a German official 
to withdraw after the rioting 
which followed the team's 2-2 
draw with Yugoslavia in Lens 
on Sunday. 

Hospital authorities in 


Lille, northern France, said 
the injured French officer, 
Daniel Nivel, a 44-year-old 
father of two, was unlikely to 
survive. He was stuck repeat- 
edly with an iron bar. 

Still in a deep coma yester- 
day, his condition was de- 
scribed as “very, very criti- 
cal”. A 27-year -old known 
hooligan from Hanover is 
being held in connection with 
the attack. Police believe up 
to 50 fans could have been 
involved. 

Urging the French authori- 
ties to punish those respon- 
sible as swiftly and severely 
as possible, Chancellor Kohl 
said the attack “could not be 
condemned strongly enough. 
It's an absolute disgrace for 
our country." 

The president of the Ger- 


man football federation, Egl- 
dl us Braun, said Sunday was 
the darkest day of his life. He 
had considered withdrawing 
from the tournament- "This 
was not hooliganism but 
terrorism.” 

In Paris, German officials 
Salieri the hnniigaiw “declared 
enemies of society”, while 
German coach Bertie Vogts 
said he would “rather have 
lost to Yugoslavia if h could 
have mean saving this police- 
man from his injuries". 

As football’s governing 
body held an emergency 
meeting in Paris to discuss 
the violence which has 
marred the tournament, Fife 
president Sepp Blatter said he 
had been approached by a 
German official who had 
asked whether it would help 
to withdraw. “We said no. 
Football and sport are stron- 
ger than hooliganism and vio- 
lence. We must stay here and 
play the games and see it 


through.” Fife condemned 
“these latest acts of barbaric 
violence, the perpetrators of 
which have no connection 
with football or any other 
sport". French police believe 
the violence was orchestrated 
by gangs of well-organised, 
sober thugs, many with neo- 
Nazi connections. 

But football officials in 
Bonn accused the German 
and French police of ignoring 
warnings that known hooli- 
gans were planning to travel 
to France. 

As four England supporters 
caught in the crackdown by 
the French which followed 
the German rioting arrived 
back in Britain yesterday, 
MPS backed new measures to 
combat hooliganism. 

They include an Increase in 
the majtlmmw jsB term from 
one month to six for fans who 
break bans on attending 
matches abroad. 

Responding to Tory calls 


for more stringent laws. Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary, 
said; “There is no way we can 
guarantee that trouble will 
not take place. What we can 
do, however. Is as far as poss- 
ible guarantee that if trouble 
does take place, those causing 
it will be apprehended and 
dealt with as severely as 
possible." 


Sport, pages 20-17 


T HE Commons last night 
voted decisively in 
favour of lowering the 
homosexual age of consent 
from 18 to 16 after ministers 
assured MPs that the law. 
would continue to protect vul- 
nerable young people from 
the predatory attention of 
adults of all sexual 
persuasions. 

The historic decision to es- 
tablish equality before the 
law for gays and lesbians In 
Britain ended five centuries 
of discrimination, but was not 
won without fierce opposi- 
tion from mainly Conserva- 
tive traditional Lsts, who 
warned that “our duty is to 
protect the innocent”. 

At one point, Nicholas Win- 
terton, an arch-opponent, 
challenged his Tory col- 
league, Eleanor Laing, one of 
the few Tories to speak out 
for the change, to justify “un- 
natural" practices — “one of 
the main sources of Aids and 
hepatitis” — In terms of 
Christian morality. 

She did so in terms of 
"equality before the law" and, 
amid barracking from her 
own side, derided 'suggestions 
that “young boys have to be 
protected, when young girls 
do not". 

Labour MP Ann Keen, a for- 
mer nurse, moved the amend- 
ment to bring down the age of 
gay consent to 16, insisting 
the proposal was essentially 
an issue of equality. In a 
heartfelt 20-minute speech, 
she told MPs: “The question 
before us is whether or not to 
treat a citizen as second class, 
as less valued, because their 
sexuality is different.'' 

The MP was reunited with 
her son last year after having 
him adopted. He is gay. Call- 
ing on the Commons to "de- 
liver equality and justice", 
she insisted: “Families, moth- 
ers, fathers, brothers, sisters, 
who love and respect their 
gay_ ramily member are 

Turn to page 3, 
column B 


Rival backs Phillips in school row 


RHchaoI White 
Political Editor 


Ctirtton on tba spot In China, 

paga O; Hugo Young, pag» 8; 
Japan acts to atop crash, 

P as* *2 


N Livingstone last 
night came to the 
of a rival candi- 
date in the race to become 
London's first directly elected 
mayor when he denounced 
suggestions that Trevor 
Phillips, the journalist and 
broadcaster, should not be 
Labour's official nominee be- 
cause his children attend 
private schools. 

The MP for Brent East 
wrote to his party’s newly 
enobled general secretary, 
Tom Sawyer, to demand as- 
surances that “the Labour 
Party apparatus will remain 
neutral throughout the inter- 
nal selection period", the pro- 
cess that will allow support- 
ers in the capital to pick their 
candidate from an approved 
list of hopefuls. 

Choice of schools is a 


fraught subject ' among 
middle-class Londoners but 
Mr Phillips, the son of 
Guyanan immigrants, has 
been promoted as the sort erf 
high-profile non- politician 
who might do well as “Mr 
London". His two daughters 
attend North London Colle- 
giate School in Edgware, one 
of the country's highest 
achieving schools. It charges 
£5,424 a year for seniors and 
£4^587 for juniors. 

The row has echoes of the 
controversy surrounding 
Harriet Harman's decision to 
send her younger son to St 
Olave’s grammar school in 
Kent, which provoked accusa- 
tions of hypocrisy. 

She sent her elder son to 
the grant-maintained London 
Oratory School in West Lon- 
don. Tony Blair also decided 
to send his sons Euan and 
Nicholas there. 

Though Labour HQ denied 
leaking against Mr Phillips, 



Trevor Phillips: D ang b ters* . 
pr iv a te education ‘irrelevant’ 

there is little doubt that his 
chances have been damaged 
by such talk at Westminster 
and by the poor performance 
of the London “Yes" cam- 
paign, which he cochaired 


for the May referendum. 
Turnout was barely 30 per 
cent “That was Trevor's op- 
portunity," one London MP 
said last night. 

Mr Phillips, aged 44, said: 

‘‘This job is not coming up for 
two years. If I were to stand I 
would ask people to vote for 
me on the basis of my policies 
and experience, none of 
which has anything to do 
with what I do with my 
children." 

Mr Livingstone saw the 
Phillips row as an opportu- 
nity to prevent a vetting com- 
mittee of Blair allies from 
blocking his nomination. 

He endorsed the selection 
formula backed this month by 
the Greater London Labour 
Party: that any fronHiriafae who 
can win the nomination of 10 
of London's 74 constituency 
parties should be considered 
in a ballot of all party mem- 
bers in London, with no prior 
vetting. 
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Straw guidelines safeguard freedom of expression to curb judges’ power in enforcing p y 

Back to that old Press soared cou rts gag ^ 


political football 



Simon Hoggart 


I T WOULD be normal for the 
Commons to debate football 
hooligans in the middle of 

the cricket season, but by a 
rare stroke of luck the subject 
was suddenly (oplcaL The 
House was debating the Crime 
and Disorder (Hanging’s Too 
Good For Them If You Ask 
Me) Bill, or some title like 
that. 

We enjoyed a festival of 
cliche. “A tiny'minority ... no 
more representative of the 
genuine ren gHwh football sup- 
porter than of Ehgland itself 
. . . clear and unambiguous 
warnings that their behav- 
iour win not be tolerated**, in 
short, everything the yobs 
most like about themselves. 

Sir Norman Fowler who. 
like death and taxes is always 
with us, demanded that any- 
one who broke a Restriction 
Order should be sentenced not 
to one month’s prison, but to 
six, which even in these pun- 
ishment-crazed times seems a 
bit harsh for going to a foot- 
ball match. 

T townia Slrinner inter- 

rap ted. If you gave these limit- 
less powers to the police, he 
asked, what would you do 
about the likes of “Cantona, 
Tony Adams and Stan 
CoUymore?” 

Presumably, he feared, any 
player guilty of a late tackle 
would not just get a yellow 
card, but would be lifted by a 
police snatch squad and start 
a 12 -month sentence, which 
would certainly put a dent in 
hia Ariiripg wirto r Miiiait.t 


Jack Straw was up next He 
was attended by his parlia- 
mentary private secretary, 
Paddy Tipping, whose name 
sounds like the kind of activ- 
ity football hooligans get up to 
on a Friday night when 
there’s no match to disrupt 

If you closed your eyes and 

listened to the Home Secretary 

you could imagine that events 

in France had represented the 
apotheosis of perfect govern- 
ment planning. 

Not long ago he had helped 
host a European Union semi- 
nar in Blackburn on football | 
policing, and this had been 
“very successful”. 

British police had shared 
them expertise on the subject, 
and made contact with their 
French colleagues. What kind 
of contact had this been? “It 
was close and successful con- 
tact" British football Intelli- 
gence officers had been in 
France, “where they have 
been operating successfully”. 

Heavens, if that Is their Idea 
of a success. I wouldn't like to 
be around when they bad a 
failure. 

Suddenly, there at the Bar 
oftbe House was Alan Clark, 
the man who last week de- 
fended Britain's stout-hearted 
yeoman hooligans. 

Mr dark is a historian, and 
we hoped that he might bring 
a perspective of the past to the 
debate. The story of the 
mighty New Forest oaks that 

gave the wood that made the 

chairs Nelson’s men threw at 
the French ships off Cape 
Trafalgar, perhaps. 

Or Gordon's brave garrison 
in Khartoum in 1885, when the 
Mad Mahdi’s forces were kept 
at bay with nothing more than 
a hail of empty alcopop 
bottles. 

Sadly Mr Clark did not in- 
tend to speak — not at that 
point, anyway, instead he 
sang a quick chorus of 
Vindaloo and threw up over 
the Serjeant at Arms. (I did 
make the last bit up.) 


RuarMh Moon 


F ears that the press 
will face privacy 
controls laid down 
by judges were al- 
layed yesterday 

when the Home Secretary an- 
nounced strict guidelines on 
the powers of the courts to 
restrict reporting. 

In an amandmwrf to the 

Human Rights Bill, Jack 
Straw said that it was impor- 
tant that press freedom was 


Under the amendment 
courts will have to pay “par- 
ticular regard” to the right to 
freedom of expression when 
considering a new right to 
privacy which win become 
law when the bin completes 
Its passage through the 
Commons. 

Newspapers and broadcast- 


ers were concerned that the 
bill would leave judges to de- 
cide the law on privacy on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Tlw mean* ttwt 

Parliament retains much 
more influence over what 
judges will be allowed to do. 

The move by Mr Straw 
reveals that arguments pot 
forward by the newspaper in- 
dustry have hit home. 

The Government was con- 
cerned that if it did not act it 
would face a backlash from 
the press. 

The Sun, the Guardian and 
the Dally Mall had all run 
articles attacking the bill be- 
fore the awiPfMiwiont was put 
down. 

Under the amendment any 
court trying a case involving 
Journalistic, li b r a r y or artis- 
tic matgrtfii will have to con- 
sider “the public interest” 
and the relevant privacy 


‘People deserve 
protection 
from unjustified 
interference in 
their private life. 

Our amendment 
does not sanction 
that behaviour but 
safeguards legitimate 
journalistic activity* 


JackStraw 


code, in most cases the code 
operated by the Press Com- 
plaints Commission. 

It strengthens Article 10 of 
the European Convention, 
concerning freedom erf expres- 


sion, while still saying that 
judges must fak* Into account 
Article 8 , the right to privacy. 

Mr Straw, who has always 
claimed the Bill would 
strengthen’ rather than 
weaken press freedom, said 
the amendments would act 
both ways. 

"People deserve protection 
from unjustified Interfere" 0 * 
in thoir private life,” he said. 
“Our amendment does not 
sanction that kind of behav- 
iour but it does safeguard le- 
gitimate journalistic activity. 

. "We have to strike a bal- 
ance and I am confident that 
we have got it right’’ 

Lord Wakeham. chairman 
of the Press Complaints Com- 
mission, that the amend- 
ment would build on what the 
industry had already 
achieved. 

’Thk amendment — which 
has the wide support of the 


newspaper industry and 
those responsible for adminis- 
tering its system of sdi-regu- 
jatinn — has been drawn up 
following Ml and detailed 
consultations,’’ he said. 

“It will safeguard freedom 
of expression, and as a result, 
the system of effective self- 
regulation which we have 

bl ^ten P Rusbrldger, editor of 
the Guardian, said last night: 

“On the face of it, this amend- 
ment appears to concede that 
judges win be left to develop a 
common law of privacy. 

“It is good that Mr Straw 
places emphasis on Article io 
of the European Convention 
— which guarantees freedom 
of speech — but it is worrying 
that vague concepts such as 
the public interest* remain 
undefined. If this goes 
through the press may be in 
for an uncomfortable — an ex- 


pensive — decade whiteifie 
law takes gradual .shape:" 

The amendment wiR deal 
with any case in which free- 
dom of expression.is an issue. 
Except in exceptional cmsnn- 
stances, ho Injunction “ban- 
ning publication wiXL.be 
granted unless the publisher 
responsible has been in- 
formed and is represented at 
court 

At the moment injunctions 
can be granted without the 
newspaper or broadcaster 
being aware. - ; 

The courts will then have to 
consider whether the infor- 
mation is about to become 
public to any case as well as 
whether publication would be 
in the public inter est. 

Th e injunction, often served 
la** at night can then only be 
granted If the applica nt ap- 
pears likely to win their case 

harming publication. 


Stolen identity ‘led 
to death at sea’ 


Man who lived a lie committed 
murder to covertracks, court told 


Mcfc Hopkins 


A FUGITIVE business- 
man stole the iden- 
tity of a man he be- 
friended, and then 
murdered him when he 
feared his secret would be dis- 
covered, a court heard 
yesterday. 

Ronald Platt. 51, drowned 
when he was thrown over the 
side of Albert Walker's 24ft 
yacht Lady Jane on a sailing 
trip in July 1996. Exeter 
crown court was told. He had 
beer down by a loib anchor 
and his body was found by 
chance a few days later by a 
fisherman. 

Mr Platt could only be 
identified by details inscribed 
on the inside of his self-wind- 
ing Holes Oyster watch. 

Walker, 52, of Woodham 
Walter, Essex, denies murder. 

Charles Barton, QC, prose- 
cuting. alleged Walker killed 
Mr Pla tt because he had been 
“living a lie”. He had earlier 
assumed Mr Platt’s identity 
after persuading him to leave 
Englan d and start a new life 
in Canada. But to Walker’s 
“acute embarrassment”, Mr 
Platt bad returned. 

Mr Barton told the jury that 
Walker was a Canadian busi- 
nessman who had fled to the 
UK with his daughter Sbeena 
in December 1990. 

A successful financial con- 
sultant. he had separated 
from his wife and was fearful 
of a costly divorce and a cus- 
tody battle over Sbeena, then | 
aged 15. 

“He left with substantial 
funds, not all of which be- 
longed to him.” Walker 
settled In a fiat in Chelsea 
and rhang pd his to 

David Davis. His daughter 
began calling herself NoeL 


Review 


Zimmerman to 
Zimmer frame 


Pat Kane 


Van Morrison/Bob Dylan 

SECC, Glasgow 


D OES age wither the rock 
star? When the Stones 
have to cancel dates be- 
cause Keith Richards has tot- 
tered offhis library ladders, 
we sense that this Is a bone- 
brittle moment in the greying 
of rock'n'roll. Time, to be 
blunt. Is not on their side. 

At what point do we go out 
to watch the great relics per- 
form — and none greater than 
Van Morrison and Bob Dylan 
— In the way that audiences 
watched the later Sinatra: as 
an act oftaomage and respect, 
while genius crumbles val- 
iantly before us? 

The truth is that Dylan 
stands much, much closer to 
that mausoleum moment than 
Morrison. Dylan was a man 
desperately fighting a g ain st 
what the passing years have 
done to his talent and ambi- 
tion, and only occasionally 
winning through. Morrison, 
meanwhile, looked and sound- 
ed as if be had been waiting to 
be 53 all his musical life — 
because now, at last be could 
get it right. 

And he got it right, sho’ 
miff. Has there ever been a 
funkier, grittier, more pas- 
sionate version oftbe Morri- 
son sound-world than this 
one? He was here to have fun 
— not too difficult, you'd have 
to say, with this band. A 
supple Hammond -and-bo ms- 
led soul-revue — Pee Wee Ellis 


on one side, Georgie Fame on 
the other — took the Philoso- 
pher's classics and ^ve them 
a super-cool, muscled-jazz 
interpretation. 

And Morrison responded 
with a vocal energy we haven’t 
heard for 20 years. Some stun- 
ning segues, too — from Sly 
Stone’s Thank You Falletinme 
Be Mice Elf Again, steaming 
into his own Burning Ground, 
and bridged by a classic Van 
mystical rap. Something 
about mobile phones and TVs 
In every room, topped off by 
the snarling conclusion that 
"ft’s aU virtual reality, virtual i 
reality". What a miserable, 
magnificent old bastard; if 
late middle-age does this to 
him. bring on the Zimmer 
frame. 

Mr Zimmerman, on the 
other hand, looks as if he al- 
ready needs some tubular sup- 
port. His two-note guitar solos 
and gingerly executed rock 
poses suggest someone who’s 
doing this for music therapy 
as much as artistic statement 
And the trademark vocal 
drone — which once spoke 
truth and authenticity —has 
now permanently split be- 
tween a frog-like gurgle and a 
I thoroughly shattered falsetto, 
scrambling the words of songs 
such as Masters Of War and 
Desolation Row into a tire- 
some glossolalia. 

Yet the greying Dylan-beads 
loved it all — and they had 
some minor reasons to as Dy- 
lan cleaved closely to his sleek 
band, who intelligently 
rocked in and around the Zim- 
merman’s drifting focus. 


Bight months later Walker de- 
cided to move to Harrogate, 
North Yorkshire. He met 
Elaine Boyes, who worked at 
a property auctioneers. 

Miss Boyes was captivated 
by Walker. His fascination 
with her stemmed from the 
fact that her longterm boy- 
friend, Ronald Platt, had lived 

in flanaiia 33 3 boy anti 

yearned to go back there. 

Walker offered Miss Boyes 
a job as his PA, and helped 
Mr Platt, a TV repair man. to 
start a business called Caven- 
dish Corporation. 

At Christmas, 1992, Walker 
gave Mr Platt and Miss Boyes 
tickets to Calgary, and offered 
them financial support to 
start a new life there. The 
couple left to February, 1933. 
Walker took charge of Caven- 
dish Carp. He was also left in 
charge of Mr Platt's driving 
licence, birth certificate, 
credit cards and bank 
statements. 

Months later. Walker and 
his daughter moved to Ttver- 
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Sheena Walken told of 
holiday with father 


too, Devon. BY then. Walker 
was w»iHng himself Ronald 

Platt anti hit danghter be- 
came his wife, Noel, the court 
heard. 

The scheme, however, soon 
began to fell apart First Miss 
Boyes returned to Britain to 
start a relationship with an- 
other man , and in March 
1995, Mr Platt came home. 

“He was a loner, shy mid 
introverted. He had the un- 
canny Irnarfr of falling in 
everything he turned his 
hftnrf to,” «id Mr Barton. 

He added: "Just imagine 
the difficulty if the original 
Ronald Platt showed up. 
That ’8 precisely what 
happened.” 

Mr Platt sought help from 
Walker, who had by then 
moved to Essex. Walker 
helped him to find accommo- 
dation near Chelmsford and 
suggested that Mr Platt 
should start a property reno- 
vation business in France. 

Mr Platt seemed, udaware 
♦lutt Walker had assumed his 
I identity and kept referring to 
him as Mr Davis. In July 1996, 
Walker and Mr Platt went for 
a short holiday in Devon, Mr 
I Barton said. On July 20, 
Walker took Mr Platt out on 
his boat and at some point 
i threw him overboard. 

Mr Platt suffered a blow to 
the back of his head which 
could have rendered him 
unconscious. 

The jury heard that the 
trail to Walker began when 
Mr Platt's Rolex watch was 
taken apart by experts. 

The watch's details led de- 
tectives to believe that Mr 
Platt was the owner. It had 
also stopped at 11.35 on July 
22. 

The watch was built to con- 
tinue ticking for 40 hours 
after it had last been wound. 
Police were thus convinced 
that Mr Platt had drowned 
some time on July 20. 

Mr Barton told the jury that 
the global positioning system 
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An artist’s Impression of Albert Walker in court yesterday 


SKETCHfUZABETH COOK 


on Walker’s boat was signifi- and matted hair was attached 
cant Although it had been to a cushion on the yacht 


put in storage, its memory 
showed that ft had last been 
switched off on July 20 in 
roughly the area where Mr 
Platt's body was found. 


Mr Barton said that the an- 
chor which had weighed 
down Mr Platt’s body had 
been bought by Walker. 

Sheena Walker told the 


One of Mr Platt’s finger- court that her fathpr went 
prints was discovered an a solo sailing on July 20, 1996. 


plastic bag on the Lady Jane | He left early in the morning 


and returned late at night to 
declare he had had a “fine” 
day’s sailing. She and her two 
children sailed with him the 
following day. 

She believed that he 
removed satellite positioning 
equipment f rom the yacht 
after his solo outing. 

The case continues. 


Ghost patients liven up benefits earnings for Italian doctors with a healthy disregard for fraud laws 


Phffip WHan in Room 


D octors m Calabria, 
south-west Italy, have 


LJ south-west Italy, have 
discovered the true mean- 
ing of life after death. At 
£35 to state benefits a year, 
a dead soul on a patient 
register is a nice earner. 

More than 17,000 phan- 
tom patients have been dis- 
covered on doctors’ lists, 
costing Italy £1.9 million 
over the past seven years. 


The Calabrian practice 
was uncovered by a new di- 
rector of the local health 
i authority in Vlbo Valentia. 

I Michelangelo Lupoi, who 
compared patient lists with 
electoral rolls. 

“When I took up my Job I 
considered it necessary to 
carry oat a general inquiry 
into the health of the 
organisation. That’s how I 
discovered the existence of 
a list of dead patients." Mr 
Lopot said. 


Revenue guard officials, 
who carried out the Investi- 
gation on behalf of the 
national audit court, said 
they had studied doctors’ 
records between 1990 and 
1997 and discovered 17,318 
phantom patients. 

“For the moment we 
don’t know bow many doc- 
tors are Involved,” said 
Captain Michele Di Cesare. 

"This was an administra- 
tive inquiry and it will be 
op to the audit court to call , 


for a penal Investigation.” 

The discovery of huge 
health frauds Is not new in 
Italy. Health ministers and 
administrators were among 
the first to suffer from the 
Clean Hands anti-corrup- 
tion drive .that began In 
Milan In 1992. 

A si m ila r scandal Involv- 
ing 50,000 dead or departed 
patients came to light last 
year in Sardinia. That 
fraud is estimated to have 
cost the state almost £4 mil- 


lion. The regional health 
authority bas since reached 
an agreement with the GPs 
involved to obtain the grad- 
ual return of the misappro- 
priated funds. 

A spokeswoman for the 
health minister, Rosl Hindi, 
said the minister had 
requested a written report 
about the Calabrian scan- 
dal from the regional 1 
health director. 

“This isn’t the first time 
t h is kind of thing has hap- 1 


pened. Unfortunately the 
ministry doesn’t have very 
effective instruments to 
force the health directors 
to do their Jobs properly,” 
the spokeswoman said. 

She said it would be a 
good idea to extend the Ca- 
labrian inquiry to the rest 
of the country. 

“This is a c ountry that 
needs to be educated into 
having a civic sense and 
you can't do that with in- 
vestigations she said. 
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Keith Harper and Roger Cowe on a 

boardroom coup that got the City talking 


T WO of Britain's 
least conventional 
entrepreneurs. 
Richard Branson 
and Brian Souter, 
yesterday teamed up In a 
move allowing Mr Branson to 
scrap plans for a £250 million 
stock market dotation of Vir- 
gin Rail this summer. 

In a surprise announce- 
ment. set against a back- 
ground of mounting specula- 
tion in the City that Mr 
Branson was increasingly 
reluctant to float his much 
criticised rail empire. Stage- 
coach said that it was t akin g 
a 49 per cent share in Mr 
Branson’s rail business. 

Stagecoach, the country's 
fastest growing transport 
group, headed by Mr Souter. 
is paying £138 million in cash 
and shares for its holding, 
and is also paying off £20 mil- 
lion of debt. 

Stagecoach's investment 
valued Virgin Rail at around 
£280 million, some £30 million 
more than was likely under a 
flotation. 

The holding is being sold by 
four venture capital backers 
of Virgin Rail, and Stage- 
coach Ls paying for the stake 
with £50 million of new equity 
and £108 million of new. cash. 
The Four venture capitalists 
— Bankers' Trust Texas Pa- 
cific, J P Morgan and Electra 
— will see their orginal £45 
million investment more than 
treble in value In two years. 

Under the deal. Virgin will 
increase its holding from 41 to 
51 per cent guaranteeing that 
it has a majority control of 
the company. 

Virgin’s two rail fran- 
chises, West Coast and Cross- 
Country, will continue to be 
run by Virgin management 
under the Virgin brand. But 
Stagecoach’s chief executive, 
Mike Kinskt will join the Vir- 
gin Rail board. 

Mr Branson insisted that 
the flotation would have been 
fine. He was going to press 
the button yesterday, and was 
heading for a satisfactory 
price in spite of gloomy talk 
in the City. . 

“We have sold the shares at 
a price which was more than 
had been mooted and we have 
been given 10 per cent of the 
shares for nothing, as well as 
paying off debts.” 

Mr Branson said the deal 
had been struck because of 


the commercial benefit. It 
also replaced financial inves- 
tors with an investor with 
"synergistic benefits." Mr 
Souter was a “bit of a maver- 
ick, who we can get on with.” 
Mr Branson said he had not 
ruled out a flotation in sev- 
eral years’ time. But he ad- 
mitted that the first year of 1 
running the west coast line 
between London and Scot- 
land, had been "hairy", 
though it would be all right in 
the end. 

"There have been some 
bloody moments, but I am ab- 
solutely convinced that we 
will do the job we pledged to 
do. We are already more con- 
sistent than British Rail. 
There is a long way to go, but 
I believe this will be another 
of Brian Souter's coups." 

Stagecoach’s finance direc- 
tor, Keith Cochrane, said that 
the 10 per cent of shares gifted 
to Mr Branson was the price 
for doing the deal. “They 
were very close to announc- 
ing a flotation, so it was a 
choice of this deal or not 
doing a deaL Virgin wanted 
control and we felt it still rep- 
resented a good deal to get 49 
per cent at this price." 

Stagecoach reckons that it 
_will get. its cash back within 
five years, before the subsidy 
for the west coast line; from 
the Government starts to 
plunge, and Virgin is forced 
to back some of its profits to 
the Treasury. 

Mr Cochrane agreed that 
there would be a number of 
challenges, "but it will be a 
completely new railway, with 
reduced journey times and in- 
creased frequencies". 

Stagecoach will use the deal 
to integrate its bus operations 
in the Midlands, the North- 
west and Scotland with Mr 
Branson's rail services. 

Mr Souter has been im- 
pressed that Virgin has off- 
loaded much of the risk, 
through hard-driven deals 
with Rail track on the £L8 
billion upgrade of the west 
coast main line, and with 
train- manufacturers who are 
due to provide 140 mph tilting 
rolling stock within six years. 

Virgin has had one of the 
worst records of punctuality 
with the west coast line. A 
year ago. only 78 per cent of 
its t rains were punctual, but 
this figure has now moved up 
to 90 per cent 










His dress code is casual; 
but not his business style 


Keith Harper and 
Roger Cowe 


A S A child, Brian Souter 
used to play with toy 
buses on the lounge 
floor of his family's council 
house in Perth. 

Now he is a multimillion- 
aire. casually attired in a 
lemon jacket and red Kickers, 
at the head of Britain's fast- 
est-growing international 
transport operation, which 
boasts buses, trains and now 
airports across the world. 

His sister, Ann Gloag. with 
whom he runs Stagecoach, 
has been confirmed as Brit- 
ain’s second richest woman 
after the Queen. 

It is all a far cry from the 
humble beginnings of Stage- 
coach, set up in 1980 on foe 
£12,000 redundancy money of 
their bus driver father. Two 
second-hand coaches ferried , 
passengers between Dundee 1 
and London, with foe first | 

round trip costing £19. 

As well as building up their 
bus empire in foe UK, Ms 
Gloag and Mr Souter have de- 
veloped a global business 
with significant holdings in 
Africa, New Zealand. Portu- 
gal and Sweden. 

Stagecoach has also diversi- 
fied into'foe rail industry, de- 
spite getting its fingers burnt 
a few years ago with a loss- 
making experiment with 
sleeper tfains. 

Much of their success is at- 
tributed to foe speed with 
which they took advantage of 
the privatisation and deregu- 
lation by the Conservatives, 
allowing them to make huge 
profits from former assets 
they had bought at knock- 
down prices. 

The City was agog yester- 
day over whether Mr Souter 
and Richard Branson would 
make e£sy partners in foe 
Virgin Rail enterprise. "They 
should get on extremely 
well,” declared one anaylst 
"But foe west coast main line 
is a huge challenge.” 

Mr Branson will be happy 


Brian Souter and (below) his sister Ann. Gloag, whose Stagecoach company is taking a 49 
per cent stake in Virgin Rail . .. . photographs: garhyvyeaser. frank martin, murdo macleoo 
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to get him on board as foe 
Government’s subsidy for foe 
line begins to fall away. By 
2004, Mr Branson should be 
paying back foe Treasury 
around £100 million a year 
from foe route's profits. 

In tbeir company’s rela- 
tively short life, both Ann 
Gloag and Brian Souter have 
learned to get used to contro- 
versy. Littered along their 
rags-to-riches story are 
claims that they have only got 
where they are by putting 
their competitors out of busi- 
ness. With a turnover which 
has mounted from £500 mil- 
lion to £1_3 billion in three 
years, they were always 
bound to cause tension. 

Stagecoach has been foe 


31.415 L $ 


subject of more than 20 com- 
petition investigations. The 
most notable was when foe 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission described the 
company's practices in put- 
ting Darlington Transport 
Company out of business as 
."predatory, deplorable and 
against the public interest” 
Now Mr Souter is foe toast 
of foe labour movement He 
has just finished serenading 
foe Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, with a rendition of 
foe Red Flag in his own 
words. He is proud of his 
roots and can sympathise 
with the unions. Mr Branson 
and Mr Souter may need 
TOny Blair — but foe Prime 
Minister also needs them. 


Neill’s new conflict of Interest dilemma I «« reducing gay age of consent to « 




David Hen eke 

Westminster Correspondent 

L ORD NEILL, the lawyer 
appointed by Tony Blair 
to clean up corruption In 
public life, was feeing a fresh 
conflict of interest yesterday 
— only days after he accepted 
a lucrative brief to represent 
Dame Shirley Porter in her 
fight to overturn a £27 million 
surcharge In the "homes for 
votes” scandal. 

He has been asked, in his 
role as chairman of foe Com- 
mittee of Standards in Public 


Life, whether more than 
£500,000 of legal fees should be 
paid to two Westminster 
councillors cleared of “wflfifl. 
misconduct 

Lord Neill feces being sum- 
moned to appear before MPs 
to explain why he took on 
Dame Shirley’s brief while ; 
r emainin g bead of foe public 
standards watchdog. 

Alan Lazarus, Westminster 
council’s Labour opposition 
leader, has asked for a r uli ng 
from Lord Neill on whether 
foe authority should pay the 
lawyers’ bills for Conserva- 
tive councillor Alex Segal and 


foe former Tory leader. Miles 
Young. Both were criticised 
by John Magill, the district 
auditor, for their role in foe 
affair but were acquitted of 
“wilful misconduct.” 

No one was available at 
Lord Neill’s Office in White- 
hall for comment last night 
Last Friday, he was con- 
demned by Labour MPs for 
agreeing to take foe brief 
from Dame Shirley whom 
three- judges last year 
branded as a “liar " when she 
challenged Mr MagUl’s find- 
ings. He found her guilty of 1 
“wilful misconduct and dis- 1 


graceful gerrymandering " 
over plans to selectively sell 
off council homes in marginal 
wards. 

Peter Bradley, Labour MP 
for The Wrekin and former 
deputy leader of foe Labour 
group on Westminster coun- 
cil, is today to press bis col- 
leagues on foe Commons Pub- 
lic Administration 

Committee to summon Lord 
Neill to explain his position. 

Mr Bradley said: "His posi- 
tion seems to be heavily com- 
promised by taking on Dame 
Shirley's case. He could 
either continue to be a barris- 


ter taking on high profile 
cases or he could decide to 
hold his present position as 
chairman of a committee on 
public standards. In my view, 
he can’t do both." 

■ Lord Neifl has defended his . 
decisionon foe basis of foe 
“cab rank rule — under 
which barristers are expected 
to take foe next case in line. 

But critics argue that tak- 
ing up Dame Shirley’s case ls 
in direct conflict with the 
committee’s role. The com- 
mittee . is at present in foe 
middle of an inquiry into 
party funding. 


continued from page 1 
pained and sickened where 
criminal law discriminates 
against a gay family member. 
It is about time tha t families 
could all be equal.” 

Despite foe tension, there 
was laughter when foe MP — 
whose husband, Alan, is also 
an MP — revealed that her 
campaign to equalise the age , 
of consent had seen her make 
appearances “in Gay Times j 
and Good Housekeeping in 
the same week”. Her family, 
she added, thought she had no 
right'to be in either.- . 

With Wesrtmlnster's six 
openly gay MPs backing the 
amendment to foe Crime and - 


Disorder Bill, Tony Blair 
went out of his way to signal 
his support in the division 
lobbies by turning up to vote, 
as be frequently does not 
As foe debate got under 
way in a crowded House, mili- 
tant gay activists such as Peter 
Tatchell complained that j 
there was still a long way to 
go before true equality was 
achieved. But mainstream 
Blairlte MPs insisted that it 
was a "landmark change” 
that proved the Govern- 
ment's commitment- 
Sir Patrick Cormack, one of 
the Commons' leading 
churchmen, echoed fears of 
foe main churches in saying 


that he did not believe “every 
homosexual is born that way” 
or that genes were the pri- 
mary determinant "After all, 
would anybody seriously < sug- 
gest that every sailor who fol- 
lowed this way was born a ho- 
mosexual? No.” 

Last night however, the 
issue was not primarily Ms 
Keen's amendment It was, 
rather, foe further amend- 
ment proposed by Labour 
back bencher Joe Ashton to 
prevent those in positions of 
authority — ranging, item . 
teachers to carers in residen- 
tial homes — from having 
sexual relations with those in 
their charge aged under 18. 
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4 BRITAIN T r7^TI7^r ev didn't do it, who did?’ 

In BBC TV interview, au pair convicted of causing baby’s death questionsthe role of the parents, saying-^* y ■ — 


T wenty y wr 
old Louise 
Woodward bi 
Man ch e s ter 
ye st e rda y with 
Panorama 
reporter 
Martin Bashir, 
whom she told 
tint she felt 
‘fortunate 1 to 

ham only 
spent 279 
days bi Jail in 
America 



Child takes Britain to European 
court over stepfather’s caning 


Law ‘failed to protect boy against 
injuries inflicted by parent’ ' 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Corre sp o nd ent 



, RTTISH law failed to 
protecta boy with be- 
havioural difficul- 
ties. asthma and 
special needs from signifi- 
cant injuries by bis stepfather 
between the ages of five and 
eight, the European Court of 
Human Rights was told 
yesterday. 

The boy, aged 14, is bring- 
ing the first case to go to 
Strasbourg on the rights of 
parents to use corporal pun- 
ishment in the home. 

His counsel Allan Levy QC. 
told nine Strasbourg judges 
that it was a landmark case, 
raising ’the most fundamen- 
tal human rights issues: those 
of human dignity, physical in- 
tegrity and equality- before 
the law”. He railed for chil- 


dren to be given the same 
right as adults to protection 
from assault. 

The outcome of the case, ex- 
pected in the autumn, will not 
stop parents administering 
mild smacks, but is likely to 
force the Government to 
change the law to stop caning 
and other harsher forms of 
physical punishment 

The boy. named only as A, 
was repeatedly beaten by his 
stepfather between 1990 and 
1993 with a 3ft stick. 

This caused “extensive 
bruising and linear scarring, 
and resulted in intense pain 
and humiliation", said Mr 
Levy. 

“The opinion of a consul- 
tant paediatrician was that 
there was ‘definite evidence 
of physical child abuse." 

In terms of British law 
parents may use “reasonable 
chastisement” in disciplining 


their children. 

The stepfather admitted 
caning the boy and was 
charged with assault causing 
actual bodily harm, but his 
lawyers argued that the pun- 
ishment was reasonable chas- 
tisement and a jury found 
him not guilty. 

In 1994 the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights, 
which filters cases for the 
court, unanimously found 
that the caning amounted to 
"inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment”, con- 
trary to the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights. 

The Government accepted 
the commission’s findings. 
The Health Mini ster. Paul 
Roateng, said the punishment 
was “cruel Inexcusable and 
has no place in civilised soci- 
ety", and offered £10,000 com- 
pensation to settle the rase, 
but the boy's lawyers rejected 
it Mr Levy asked the judges 
yesterday to award £15.000. 

The Government also 
agreed to change the criminal 
law-, but only to the extent of 


safeguarding against 
inhuman and degrading treat- 
ment Mr Levy said the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal to leave it 
to juries to decide, applying 


The case, raised 
‘fundamental 
human rights 
issues: those of 
human dignity, 
physical integrity 
and equality 
before the law’. 


contemporary social stan- 
dards, was inadequate. 

In a string of rases like A's 
the jury had found the beat- 
ings to be reasonable chas- 
tisement. “These findings 
represent contemporary 
social standards in the UK." 


he said. 

He pointed out that large- 
scale research bad found “an 
extraordinarily high preva 
lence of punishment which 
we are confident that the 
court would find to he in 
breacb of the convent ion". 

In families where both 
parents were interviewed. 35 
per cent of Children had been 
subjected to "severe" punish- 
ment by parents. 

States should not feel 
obliged to subject parents 
who used mild physical 
rebukes to a criminal prose- 
cution any more than they 
feel obliged to prosecute 
adults for trivial assaults on 
other adults, he added. But 
children should not be subject 
to harsher punishment at 
home than schools were 
allowed to administer. 

“In fact deterrence by way 
of clarity and consistency' In 
the law is more important in 
relation to the more private 
dumain of the family home 
than it is in the relatively 
public context of a school." 


Nation’s greats say farewell to 
the Fleet Street legend, Sir David 


Tony Blair and 
media barons 
remember Sir 
David English 


Luka Harding 


S IR David English 
would doubtless have 
been well pleased. Sit- 
ting in the from row 
at his funeral service yester- 
day was Tony Blair, the 
Prime Minister. Next to him 
was Rupert Murdoch, the 
world’s most powerful media 
magnate. Only one person 
was missing from what 
should hare been a fearsome 
triumvirate. Lady Thatcher, 
to whom Sir David had once 
given such unstinting sup- 
port She had Down off on a 
US lecture tour instead. 

A constellation of Fleet 
Street luminaries past and 
present turned out yesterday 
to pay tribute to Sir David, 
one of the century's most 
gifted and influential editors, 
who died of a stroke two 
weeks ago, aged 67. 

Oddly, the Conservative 
Party was virtually absent 
from the pews. 

During his 21 years as edi- 
tor of the Daily Mail David 
English was an unswerving 
supporter of the Conserva- 
tives. He virtually embodied 
Middle England, defining its 
aspirational pulse. He was at 
the helm of the Mail when it 
reinvented itself as a tabloid 
in 1971, tapping into a new 
market of women readers. 
Latterly though, as chair- 





Sir David English: dynamic 
and inspirational editor 

man and editor-in-chief of 
Associated Newspapers, he 
and his proprietor. Lord Roth- 
ermere. grew increasingly 
dissatisfied with the Tories’ 
drift under John Major. It 
was. perhaps, hardly surpris- 
ing then that among the great 
and the good who packed St 
Bride's Church in Fleet 
Street London, there was 
only one representative of the 
Thatcher ancien regime, Ken- 
neth. now Lord. Baker. 

It was left to New Labour to 
provide his epitaph. "He was 
a good friend. He was a great 
man." Tony Blair said. "But I 
think the most important 
thing about him was that he 
was a true man, and someone 
who meant a lot to me." 

Rupert Murdoch added: 
“He was one of the few editors 
who left a great legacy in his 
successors." 

Sir David’s widow, Irene, 



Sir David English: his Daily Mail came to symbolising the values of Middle England 


was too ill to attend yester- 
day’s service. Instead it was 
left to Lord Rothermere, 
owner of the Evening Stan- 
dard. Daily Mail and Mail on 
Sunday, to give the address. 
Others had described Sir 
David as a “great journalist 
inspired leader, and editor 
without compare". Lord Roth- 
ermere said. He wanted to re- 
call "David the man”, whom 
he described as “a loyal 
friend” a "faithful husband" 
and “a discerning father" — 
“a man for all seasons of the 
soul". 


Lord Rothermere recounted 
how Sir David had been of- 
fered a peerage by Margaret 
Thatcher but had refused, 
asking that it be deferred 
until his retirement. Last 
year Mr Blair agreed to ac- 
cept a renewed recommenda- 
tion. Sir David died three 
days before his peerage was 
to be announced in this 
month's honours lisL 
After a series of stirring 
hymns, including Jerusalem. 
Sir David's coffin was carried 
out by his son. Neil, and other 
pail-bearers. 


The Prime Minister and 
Mr Murdoch followed, 

together with the editor's 
daughters. Amanda and 
Nikki, and their families. 

As the funeral party spilled 
out into lunchtime sunshine. 
Mr Blair and Mr Murdoch 
carefully avoided being pho- 
tographed together. 

Sir David's body will be 
buried in Switzerland today 
near Villars. close to where 
he and his family have a cha- 
let. and to where he would es- 
cape when pressures of work 
allowed. 


Woodward 

claims she is 
‘scapegoat^ 


Ruarfdh Nfcoll 


L ouise woodward, 
the 20-year-old au 
pair convicted of 
killing baby Mat- 
thew Eappen in 
America last year, last night 
said she was "fortunate" to 
have only spent 279 days in 
jail 

But in a television inter- 
view on the BBC's Panorama 
programme, sbe said that was 
only if one took her convic- 
tion into account “Two hun- 
dred ami seventy nine days is 
a long time for an innocent 
person," she told journalist 
Martin Bashir, who Ls famous 
for his 1996 Diana interview. 

Ms Woodward continued to 
protest her innocence, arguing 
she was the victim of the pub- 
lic's need for a scapegoat “The 
mentality is that somebody has 
to pay." she said. “And that 
somebody has to be m&” 
Wearing a dark suit and sit- 
ting with her legs crossed in a 
pose similar to that adopted 
by Diana, she questioned the 
role of Matthew's parents, 
Sunil and Deborah, saying: 
“If the parents didn't do it 
who did?" 

During the ' interview, Ms 
Woodward talked about her 
life with the Eappen family 
and bow much she loved the 
children. She also thanked 
her supporters in Britain and 


save her reaction to last 

week’s decision of the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial 
court to allow her to go home. 

Mr Bashir asked her why 
she had no message for the 
Eappen family when ques- 
tioned at a press conference 
at Manchester airport on the 
day she returned. 

As the BBC’s editor tried to 
get the programme ready for 
broadcast the polic ema n who 
arrested Ms Woodward after 
the death accused her of “ab- 
solute child abuse". 

In an e-mail to BBC News 
Online. Det Sgt William 
Byrne said he felt he had to 
make his feelings known. 
“Why is it so hard for many 
people to realise that this ls 
absolute child abuse?*' he 
wrote. “It happens every day 
here in America and in Eng- 
land. If [Louise Woodward] 
was a big unattractive woman 
with no teeth and tattoos, 
would the public have had a 
different opinion as to 
whether or not she was 
guilty?” 

He ended by telling the 
BBC: “You may as well now 
know that I am Detective Ser- 
geant william Byrne of the 
Newton Police Department 
that interviewed, investigated 
and arrested Louise Wood- 
ward. 2 testified for hours on 
October 14th during the 
trial” His identity was later 
confirmed. 


Mg woodward's supporters 
said they hoped the 'pro- 
gramme will be another step 
in the fight to clear her name. 
"Louise just wants to tell tier 

story.-”- -said' Sandra McCabe, 

one of the founding members 
of the campaign group set up 
in Ms Woodward's home vil- 
lage of Elton in Chesire 

following her arrest. 

“I think if she can do that, 
and with the scientific evi- 
dence to back her up, she will 
be able to prove her inno- 
cence and start to get on with 
her life. People should just lis- 
ten to her.” 

The former au pair and her 
mother. Sue, refused to -com- 
ment as they strolled through 
KHwi, railing on welLwishers 
a pri campaig ners. 

Andrew Miller, Ms Wood- 
ward’s MP, said he was not 
among the millions who 
watched the programme, 
broadcast at 10pm last night, 
because of his commitments 
in Parliament. However, he 
would watch a tape as soon as 
he could. 

“This is the beginning of 
the process by which Louise 
can tell her story,” he said: “I 
hope as a result of this we can 
start getting the scientific 
t-fimmnnity tO look CaVStUfly 

at the arguments she sets out 
and that Barry Scheck has set 
out, to help us in the cam- 
paign to prove her 
innocence." 


Players’ union chided 
over men only event 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


T HE Professional Foot- 
ballers' Association was 
criticised in the Lords 
yesterday for twice turning 
away Britain's only female 
football agent from an awards 
ceremony because she was a 
woman. 

But the Government 
warned of difficulties in any 
move to legislate to tackle the 
rase of Rachel Anderson, aged 
40, who was present in the 
seats reserved for special 
guests in the House to hear 
Liberal Democrat Lord Raz- 
zall raise her case. 

The association insists its 
awards dinner has been a 
men-only occasion since its 
inception 25 years ago and 
would remain so. 

Lord Razzall, a solicitor, 
presented a petition to peers 
railing for the Sex Discrimi- 
nation Act to be changed to 
make the ban illegal. 

He questioned why the PFA 
should discriminate "on the 
grounds of sex against a guest 
who happens to he a woman 
and happens to be the only 
woman registered as a Fife 
agent". 

He called on the Govern- 
ment to provide legislative 
protection for her. 

A registered trade union 
had responsibilities that went 
further than that of simply a 


Rank and file 
police reply to 
‘disgrace’ of 
Lawrence case 


private club, which could dis- 
criminate on sexual grounds, 
he stressed. 

Government whip Lord 
Whitty said ministers' views 
on the Issue were dear. The 
Minister for Sport, Tony 
Banks, had refused to attend 
the event because of file PFA 
attitude, he told peers. But he 
cautioned that dealing with 
discrimination Involving pri- 
vate occasions and events was 
"a very complex matter”. 

Mrs Anderson, a Fifa-li- 
censed agent, was refused 


The awards dinner 
had been men only 
for 25 years and 
would stay so 


entry to tbe Professional 
Footballers’ Association 
annual award dinner in 
April when PFA executive 
Gordon Taylor insisted it was 
“men only". 

Her case was read out to tbe 
Lords under a rarely-used 
procedure known as a Prayer 
to Parliament. Mrs Anderson 
Is seeking an amendment of 
the Sex Discrimination Act 
1975 to extend protection 
under the law to visitors to 
events organised by trade 
unions and other professional 
organisations. 


Mrs Anderson was invited 
to the dinner by West Ham 
player J ulian Dicks, one of 
her 27 clients. Mr Taylor 
blocked her invitation, claim- 
ing that the event was men 
only because if wives and girl- 
friends were included it could 
mean the exclusion of some of 
his members. 

The refusal prompted Mr 
Ranks to return, his invitation 
on the grounds that tbe men 
only rule was contrary to gov- 
ernment policy, and has since 
backed Mrs Anderson's cam- 
paign. Others who boycotted 
the event or condemned Mr 
Taylor's action Included Gra- 
ham Kelly, chai r man of the 
Football Association. Mark 
TumbalL president of the 
National Union of Journal- 
ists, and John Monks, general 
secretary of the TUC. 

Mrs Anderson who has 
been working in football for 
seven years, said yesterday 
she believed the Government 
would consider amending the 
law. 

She agreed that certain 
events should be kept as men 
only, such as stag nights but 
proposed that events taking 
place in the public domain 
should be open to everyone, 
regardless of their sex, colour 
or ability. 

Mrs Anderson, said her ex- 
perience had not turned her 
against men. “I Like men. 
They are just misguided at 
times.” 


David Padfster 


J ACK STRAW, the Home 
Secretary, ha?, been urged 
by a senior official of the 
Police Federation to reject the 
report of the "slage-managed" 
public Inquiry into the mur- 
der of the black teenager 
Stephen Lawrence. 

In a letter to the magazine 
Police Review, Mike Bennett 
chairman of the Metropolitan 
branch, says that the damage 
done to race relations “could 
be irreparable, and I have no 
hesitation In making the ac- 
cusation that is exactly what 
the militants and agitators 
wanted at the outset". 

He describes the Inquiry as 
“the greatest test in our his- 
tory", and says: "I seriously 
doubt whether the Met de- 
serves to be painted as the 
disgrace we read about day In 
day out . . . 

"I also wonder whether the 
media is correct when it says 
we appear to accept incompe- 
tence rather than be branded 
as racists." 

While recognising that mis- 
takes were made, Mr Bennett 
says: “We set out to ensure 
none of our actions was racist 
and to obtain the more-than- 
watortight evidence that is so 
necessary in today's criminal 
justice system, and os a result 
wc have allowed the simple 
things to appear as incompe- 
tent — at least in hindsight.” 


Fast-track plan 
to cut legal bills 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE Government yester- 
day unveiled details or 
its plans to make going 
to law quicker and cheaper 
for claims below £15.000. 

Cases will be dealt with 
under a new “fast track" pro- 
cedure, with strict time limits 
for each stage of the case and 
ceilings on the sums lawyers 
can claim. 

The move, outlined in a 
consultation paper from the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Irvine, 
is Intended to stop legal bills 
dwarfing damages. At present 
there is no mechanism to 
relate costs to the value of the 
claim. 

The proposals are part of 
wide ranging reforms recom- 
mended by Lord Woolt Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, to make jus- 
tice speedier and more 
affordable. The fixed-costs 
proposals have met a hostile 
reception from personal in- 
jury lawyers, who argue that 
the costs will be Inadequate 
when legal aid is removed 
and cases have to be done on 
a no win, no fee basis. 

Lord Irvine said yesterday 
he was willing to consider ex- 
empting personal injury cases 
for a time, while monitoring 
now much cases cost. 

Specific amounts would be 
allowed for each stage of the 
pre-trial process plus a fixed 


amount for the trial, which 
would not exceed a day. In- 
centives would be built into 
the costs scheme to encourage 
lawyers to settle out of court. 

Advocates, whether barris- 
ters or solicitors, would be 
paid £500 for the trial and 
preparation for claims be- 
tween £3.000 and £10,000. and 
£750 Tor claims between 
no, 000 and £15,000. 

One option that lawyeft are 
urging on Lord Irvine is limit- 
ing fixed costs initially to the 
trial. In the meantime, a more 
fundamental examination of 
why costs can exceed the size 
of the claim would be 
undertaken. 

A feasibility study on the 
fast-track scheme commis- 
sioned by the Lord Chancellor 
from the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Legal Studies was also 
published yesterday. 

It concludes that the 
reforms will require a huge 
“culture shift” on- the part of 
lawyers. Solicitors’ behav- 
iour, creating a barrier to 
cheap and speedy resolution 
of legal disputes, is often mo- 
tivated by fear of making the 
wrong move. 

"Litigation is known to be a 
risky business and lawyers 
are often terrified that thing 
will go wrong, leaving their 
clients blaming them and per- 
haps suing them- The g eneral ; 
Ists [non-specialist lawyers! 
referred nervously to 'dusting 
off their negligence policies . 
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Soldiers safe after ordeal at 1 9 , 000 ft 


Special mountain helicopter 
plucks British pair from 
Alaskan peak in night rescue 


Jamie WBson and 
Richard Novton-Taylor 


T WO British soldiers 
trapped in freezing 
conditions for four 
days near the sum- 
mit of North Ameri- 
ca's highest peak were last 
night recovering in hospital 
after a dramatic rescue. 

Sergeant Martin Spooner 
and Corporal Carl Bougard 
were stranded at 19.000ft in 


wind chill temperatures 
reaching minus 80F before 
they were plucked to safety 
by a rescue helicopter in the 
early hours yesterday during 
a break in the weather. 

Last night Miles Nelson, the 
doctor who has been treating 
the two soldiers at a hospital 
in Anchorage, Alaska, said: 
“They have been laughing 
and joking since they were 
brought in and they are al- 
ready talking about rlimhing 
the mountain again. Their or- 


deal does not seem to have 
put them off . . . Normal 
people would have perished 
in the conditions they 
experienced. 

"Carl is suffering frostbite 
in his foot but because he did 
the right thing and let them 
remain frozen he should make 
a complete recovery. Martin is 
in the emergency ward but is 
not badly injured.’’ 

Fears for the safety of the 
two soldiers — who had been 
out of radio contact for three 
days — had risen over the 
weekend during atrocious 
weather. They had a stove 
and fuel — but no food. 

On Sunday night, a spotter 
plane located the men wav- 
ing. It dropped emergency 


i supplies, a sbeiter, and a 
radio, but it was six hours be- 
fore conditions had improved 
enough to attempt a rescue. 

Just before 3am local time 
yesterday, a Lama high alti- 
tude helicopter lowered a line 
to the two soldiers who were 
wearing survival suits with 
built-in rescue harnesses. 
They were suspended beneath 
the helicopter for the descent 
to the ranger station. They 
were later transferred to hos- 
pital In Anchorage. 

The two men were part of a 
10-strong charity and tr ainin g 
expedition raising money for 
a Bamadoe youth project 
They were aiming to become 
the first people to climb the 
20.320ft Mount McKinley and 
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then descend to sea level in 
Alaska by canoeing ‘ to the 
coast at Cook Inlet, negotiat- 
ing SO miles of rapids. 

Last night two other mem- 
bers of the team were recover- 
ing in hospital. A Ministry of 
Defence spokesman said the 
expedition leader. Captain 
Justin Featherstone. aged 28, 
of the Princess of Wales Royal 
Regiment, was suffering from 
leg injuries, and Lance Corpo- 
ral Steve Brown, 26. of the 
Royal Engineers, had frost- 
bite and head injuries. 

Disaster struck on Thurs- 
day night when three mem- 
bers of the six-strong advance 
party fell 300ft while attempt- 
ing to negotiate the ‘'Orient 
Express" — a snow gully 

‘They have been 
laughing and 
joking and they 
are already talking 
about climbing 
the mountain 
again. Normal^ 
people would 
have perished* 


close to the s ummi t that has 
claimed 15 lives since 1972. 

Sgt Spooner, 35, of the 
Army Physical Training 
Corps, received bead and an- 
kle Injuries, and Cpl Brown 
suffered head injuries. Cap- 
tain Phil Whitfield, 23 of the 
Royal Marines, who was 
roped to the other two, was 
not seriously hurt 

The six climbers spent the 
night together on the moun- 
tain before Whitfield and 
Johnny Johnston. 33. decided 
early on Friday to descend to 
a ranger camp at 14£0Qft to 
raise the alarm. On the way 
they found two Injured Amer- 
ican climbers. WhLtfield 
stayed with the Ameri cans 
while Brown continued. 


Atrocious weather pre- 
vented any rescue attempt of , 
the four men near the summit 
and. with Brown's condition 
worsening; Cpt Featherstone 
decided to escort him down 
the mountain. Cpl Bougard, 
35, of the Princess of Wales 
Royal Regiment, who was not 
injured, stayed with Spooner. 

At 17.000ft, with park 
rangers watching through 
binoculars from 3,000ft below, 
Featherstone fell 1.000ft frac- 
turing both legs. Braving 
worsening conditions, the 
rangers climbed to the In- 
jured soldier and dragged hhn 
to safety. Brown sustained 
severe frostbite when he fell 
into two crevasses before 
reaching the ranger station. 


The army said it would be 
launching an inquiry into 
how the expedition ended in 
near disaster. Lt Col Mark 
Rayner, commanding officer 
of the 1st Battalion, die Prin- 
cess of Wales Royal Regiment, 
said: “It is pure army routine 
to conduct an inquiry into the 
circumstances of this inci- 
dent We would stress that 
this is not a witch hunt" 

The MoD dismissed sugges- 
tions that the soldiers took 
unnecessary risks. 

The MoD said individual 
soldiers contributed half the 
cost of adventurous training 
expeditions — in this case 
over £9,000. The expedition 
plans were submitted for 
approvat 




From left, Cpl Carl Bougard, L/Cpl Steve Brown and Capt Justin Featherstone 


Mount McKinley: with windchlll, the temperature was down to minus 80F 
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A FERVENT anti-smoker 
Into a rage after 
J^Vfoeing seated directly 
behind the smoking section of 
an . airliner, a court heard 
yesterday. . 

. Poet John Bagwell, aged 42, 
stormed the cockpit of the 
South.. African Airlines 















a man possessed" until the 
first officer bundled him out 
Isle worth crown court in 
west London was told that 
Bagwell — described as “very 
medically sensitive” to ciga- 
rette smoke — blew up 
shortly after the no-smoking 
sign was switched off on the 
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enraged” when smokers just 
in front of him lit up. 

“He leapt to his feet and 
screamed that they were im- 
mediately to put these ciga- 
rettes out. This the smokers 
declined to do,” said Joe 
Boothby, prosecuting. 

BagwelL who denies affray 
and endangering an aircraft 
on December 13. screamed at 
one smoker that he was “a 
savage and an animal", said 
Mr Boothby. When a steward- 
ess tried to soothe him. he 
told her she was “pathetic". 

He shouted at the top of his 
voice, demanding a seat in 
first class instead of his econ- 
omy one, and an interview 
with the captain, Johannes 
De Wet- When told he was 
busy, said Mr Boothby, he 
replied: “I don't care.” 

“Bagwell then stormed 
down the aircraft, burst into 
the flight deck, and began to 
scream and shout abuse like a 
man possessed at Capt De 
Wet. “He was shaking, red- 
faced, gesticulating- He was 
asked repeatedly to leave but 
reftised.” The crew manhan- 
dled him out 

Later, the pilot went back to 
speak to him, “Bagwell was 
putting his face right up to 
the captain's &«■ and shout- 
ing with such venom that he 
was spitting with rage.” 

Eventually another seat in 
economy was found for 
Bagwell and be calmed down. 


London, was arrested. He ad- 
mitted being “vociferous and 
assertive” but denied wreak- 
ing havoc, insisting be bad 
merely spoken to the captain 
through the cabin door. 

He had done nothing 
wrong, Bagwell had said, be- 
cause be was “in a very medi- 
cally sensitive state and 
couldn't abide smoke, and in 
the circumstances it was neo- 


strongly to get one s rights . 

Purser Charmaine Blum- 
rick Bagwell told the coart 
that before going to see the 
captain Bagwell had “shouted 
liVo a maniac " and threat- 
ened to sue the airline. 

Asked by Peter Fein berg 
QC, defending, when Bagwell 
was first offered a new seat 
and by whom, she replied: “I 
was so traumatised I probably 
was not thinking straight.” 
The “chaos” had upset many 
people and reduced some to 
tears. It had taken 30 to 40 
minutes to resume “normal 
service”. 

Mr Boothby told the jury 
that, imltlm most airlines, 
SAA permitted smoking, but 
only in the front three rows of 
economy class. “It will always 
be the case that some non- 
smokers will be sitting near 
smokers. People must be 
reasonable if they find that a 
mistak e has been made,” he 
asserted. 

The trial continues. 
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Why should women think that 

they will be treated with 
respect while wearing skirts 
halfway up their arses? What is 
the equality they are aiming at? 

Linda Grant on the Wall Street babes 
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Ronald Reagan (above) at a banquet in Beijing in April 
1984. Gerald Ford, pictured with Deng Xiaoping, had 
enjoyed a less successful visit nine years earlier 


Clinton 


to tread 


warily 


in China 


Martin KottSe In Washington 



ILL CLINTON 
boards Air Force 
One in Washington 
(tomorrow for a 
flight to China, 
starting a nine-day state visit 
that has become riddled, 
more than usual, with domes- 
tic political complications. 

When he lands at Xian, 
home of the terracotta army, 
on Thursday, be will become 
the fifth United States presi- 
dent to visit China, following 
in the footsteps of Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford, Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. 

Since Nixon broke the ice 
in 1972, the visits have been 
more ceremony than sub- 
stance. Mr Clinton will want 
to do better. He will have with 
him the bulging agenda of 
diplomatic, defence, trade, en- 
vironmental and bilateral 
issues appropriate to a meet- 
ing between the world's two 
most important countries. 

Top of the list is the admin- 
istration's wish to use its alli- 
ance with China to force In- 
dia and Pakistan into a 
nuclear non-proliferation 
agreement following their 


recent tests. The visit will 
also focus on the continuing 
Asian economic crisis and the 
issues of trade and human 
rights, which dominated last 
year's visit to the US by Chi- 
na's president Jiang Zemin. 

But two problems are domi- 
nating the American media's 
interest in the trip — and so 
influencing the domestic per- 
ception of it 

The first is bow Mr Clinton 
will handle the official wel- 
coming ceremony when he 
reaches the capital. Beijing, 
on Saturday to begin the sub- 
stantive political parts of bis 
visit. He is the fust US presi- 
dent in Beijing since the Tian- 
anmen Square massacre in 
1989, and the formal welcome 
will be at the site of the crush- 
ing of the democracy 
demonstrations. 

The delicate choreography 
of the Tiananmen Square 
visit and, more broadly, the 
way Mr Clinton will handle 
the human rights question 
have dominated the run-up to 
his departure. The White 
House has tried hard both to 
stress Mr Clinton's participa- 
tion in a formal event in Beij- 
ing’s traditional location for 
such ceremonies, and to dis- 




Nixon schemed, 


Reagan joked, 

but Bush blew it 


i 1972: Tt«» Nixon visit 

Richard Nixon stood on the 
Great Wall in February and 

said famously. “This is a 
great walL” 

The US public marvelled 
at the sight ofNlxon, that 
“veteran commie-hater”, 
talking business with the 
most-populous communist 
country on earth. The 
Chinese kept their 
counseL 

Nixon spent 15 hoars in 
negotiat ions — including 
one hoar with Mao. The 
chairman said he liked 
conservatives — and would 
have voted for Nixon in the 
United States. 

Pat Nixon was enchanted 
by a class of rosy-cheeked 
children who sang “We are 
going to Tiananme n Square 
to see Chairman Mao”. She 
bought some silk pyjamas 
for her husband, and gold 
silk brocade for their 
daughter. 

The Shanghai 
communique, thrashed out 
by Henry Kissinger and the 
Chinese prime minister. 
Zhou Eniai, contained a 
vital statement: the US 
acknowledged that, in 
regard to Taiwan, “all 
Chinese . . . maintain there 
is only one China”. Bat, as 
Tricky Dick said later. “We 
didn’t say which China.” 

It was enough to launch a 
new era after more than 20 
years of frozen relations. 


Richard Nixon (left) at the GreatWafl on his 1972 China trip. His visit relaunched relations between the twflrWtions. 


miss the suggestion that by 
going to Tiananmen he Is 
turning a blind eye to the 
events of 1989. 

But Mr Clinton and his ad- 
visers. ever watchful of the 
domestic impact of his for- 
eign trips, have said his team 
will speak out publicly on 
human rights during the visit 
and raise the issue in talks 
with President Jiang. 

The US national security 
adviser. Sandy Berger, said 
last week that Mr Clinton 
would “address human rights 
more than once", and yester- 
day the White House did not 
rule out the possibility that 
the president would make 
some form of private visit to 
the scene of the massacre 
later in the trip, and possibly 


lay a wreath. The White 
House has ruled out a meet- 
ing with dissidents, however. 

The second hurdle Mr din- 
ton has to overcome is the do- 
mestic perception, eagerly pro- 
moted by his Republican 
opponents, that the visit is 
tainted by allegations of finan- 
cial links between the White 
House and Beijing. The accu- 
sations are that funds from the 
Chinese government found 
their way into the president’s 
1996 election campaign coffers, 
and that, partly in return, the 
Clinton administration ex- 
ported secret satellite and 
rocket technology to the Chi- 
nese, possibly endangering US 
security Interests. 

A fundraiser for the Demo- 
cratic Party, Johnny Chung. 


has told federal investigators 
that he channelled nearly 
8100,000 (£62,000) from a Chi- 
nese military officer into 
party accounts. 

Mr Clinton's critics have 
been further encouraged by 
the revelation that the White 
House gave the Loral space 
technology company — whose 
chairman, Bernard Schwartz, 
is a big Democratic Party do- 
nor — a satellite export 
licence for China when Loral 
was being investigated for un- 
authorised transfers of mis- 
sile technology to Beijing. 

Mr Clinton has been taking 
a combative approach to the 
allegations. “There are some 
people who criticise every- 
thing 1 do," he told Chinese 
journalists this week. “If I 


walked out of the White 
House and spread my arms 
and I proved I could fly, some 
people would claim that I had 
done something wrong.” 

The visit has become the 
most important test of the in- 
creasingly divergent approach 
to foreign affairs of Mr Clinton 
and the rightwing Republican 
leadership in Congress. 

Mr Clinton supports the 
policy of “constructive en- 
gagement" with Beijing he in- 
herited from the Bush admin- 
istration. In an article In 
Newsweek, Mr Clinton says: 
“We are better off working 
with China than without it." 

But the Republicans prefer 
economic sanctions to pat 
pressure on China to acqui- 
esce to US policy. 


1 975: The Font visit 

President Ford’s visit In 
December was nota success. 
He brought nothing new for 
BeUing. “Nixon looked 
forward,” said one Chinese 
official. “Ford is just 
looking.” 

. At the welcoming, 
banquet, Zhcnrapprowed the 
dishes (shark’s fin followed 
by crisp fried chicken) and 
the choice of music 
(America the Beautiful) but 
did not stay for the food. 
Among the guests were a 
cobbler and an engine 
driver, chosen to represent 
the Chinese people. 

Beijing was unhappy 
about the US quest for 
detente with China’s arch- 
enemy. the Soviet Union. 
Deng Xiaoping warned the 
Americans against “the 
illusion of peace”. 

Mr Ford left without even 
a final communique. Two 
months later Beijing 
rubbed sal tin the wound by 
flying an aircraft to 
California to bring back 
Nixon for a personal visit. 


1984c The Reagan matt: 

Ronald Reagan arrived in 

C hina in April s miling 

broadly. BQs first speech 
ranged from God to free-, 
enterprise by way of the 
founding fathers. The 
Chinese were nottoo keen 
to be lectured. 

This time the Chinese 
were wary ofbeing enlisted 
in Mr Reagan’s crusade 
against the Soviet “evil - ' 
empire”. 

After two days in Beijing, 
Mr Reagan was whisked to 
see the terracotta army in - 
■Xian. He decided It was time 
for a few wisecracks. 

“May I touch it?” he 
asked, turning to a . 
terracotta horse. “I know It 
can’t kick me.” 

NOncy burnt some - 
incense in a Shanghai 
temple before leaving. Mr 
Reagan delivered another 
speech, and said that he had 
learnt “what makes the 
Chinese tick”. The Chinese 
said the m™ about him. 


1 989: The Bush visit 

George Bosh’s trip In 
February was expected to be 
a triumph. Mr Bush was an 
“old friend”. HO had been 
head of the Beijing US 
liaison office in the 1970s, 
and used to ride a bicycle 
past Tiananm en Square. 

This time he came in a 
motorcade to be greeted by 
the prime minister, Li Peng. 
Mr Bosh gave him a pair of 
cowboy boots with a 
Chinese flag on the right toe 
and a US flagon the left. Mr 
Li looked puzzled. 

Mr Bush coddled babies, 
pressed hands and praised 

the Chinese for their ^farv .. . 

sighted” economic reforms. 
The Chinese media gave Mr 
Busba huge boost, even v v 
broadcasting a live 
television interview. He 
~ aid it was the biggest 

adience of his life. 

“A new breeze is bio wing 
in China”, he said 
diplomatically without 
mentioning the problem of 
human rights. 

But Mr Bush sought to 
appease critics back home 
by inviting the dissident 
Fan gLizhi to a barbecue 
party at the Sheraton Hotel. 
Mr Fang’s taxi was stopped 
by the police: he tried to 
datcb a bus, but the police 
stopped that too. 

It spoilt the mood and was 
a sign of much worse to 
come. Within four months, 
army tanks were crashing 
the Tiananmen protest. 


Colombia decides for 
Pastrana and change 


Russia defies G8 with Indian nuclear deal 


Suzanne Gotdenberg 
In New Delhi 


Jeremy Leonard In Bogota 


A NDRES Pastrana has 
been elected Colombia's 
new president, four 
years after tearfully admit- 
ting defeat to the currant 
leader. Ernesto Samper. 

Mr Pastrana, who alleged 
that Mr Samper had won with 
the help of a £1 million dona- 
tion from the Cali cocaine 
cartel, this time attracted sup- 
port from across the political 
spectrum for his Conserva- 
tive party campaign run 
under the banner of the 
Grand Alliance for Change. 
He polled 50.6 per cent of the 
vote, defeating the candidate 
of the ruling Liberal Party. 
Haracto Serpa. who took 
46.5 per cent. 

Thousands of banner- wav- 
ing supporters packed the 
Gonzalo Jimenez conference 
centre in Bogota as Mr Pas- 
trana, who kikes up office nn 
August 7. promised political 

reforms, economic regenera- 
tion and an end to Colombia's 
34-year civil war. 

“Today's result is a victory 
for all Colombians.” he said. 
“Tomorrow begins the fight 
for reconciliation, for recon- 
struction, and for peace.” 
Outside crowds packed the 
streets and one of the first 
results of Mr Pastrana's elec- 
tion was an all too familiar 

sight in Bogota — a huge traf- 
fic Jam. 

Mr Pastrana's victory ends 
12 years of unbroken Liberal 
Part)' rule in Colombia. It 
also represents a cry for 
change from a Colombian 
public which, under a weak 
and discredited president, has 
suffered worsening internal 
conflict and increased eco- 
nomic hardship. 

Mr Serpa served as interior 
minister and Mr Samoer’s 


loyal companion throughout 
his scandal ridden term. This 
weakened Mr Serpa’s support 
as Liberal rebels, business 
leaders and even the author 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez lined 
up behind Mr Pastrana. 

But for many of the Colom- 
bians calling for change. Sun- 
day's result represented 
something of a compromise. 

"We voted for change in the 
first round on May ai and we 
were left with the traditional 
option of the establishment 
left or right.” said Carmen 
Rios, a voter. “I voted for Pas- 
trana, but only for lack of any 
other option.” 

In the first ballot, the inde- 
pendent challenger Noemi 
San In. who stood as the only- 
option for real change against 
the two traditional parties, 
polled nearly 30 per cent of 
the vote. 

She won in the major cities, 
and both second-round candi- 
dates were aware that her 
2.8 million supporters would 
effectively decide Sunday’s 
contest. 

Ms San in did not say which 
way she would vote, but in 
the absence of her guidance, 
the majority of ber followers 
put their faith in Mr Pastrana 
and he has pledged to honour 
the spirit of the independent 
vote. 

Ms Sanin, who still carries 

considerable political weight, 

insisted that actions, not 
words, would win her co- 
operation. 

“Both campaigns were 
characterised by negative ac- 
cusations, generalised prom- 
ises and lack of clarity. We 
will work with Pastrana only 
if it is for the good of all Co- 
lombians. 1 ’ she said. 

The turnout, in a country 
where voters traditionally 
stay at home on election day. 
was unusually high. 


The promise of radical 
reform and an end to decades 
of political power sharing be- 
tween the major parties lured 
out 60 per cent of the elector- 
ate, placing great hope and 
responsibility on Mr Pas- 
trana's shoulders. 

The new president, whose 
policies will be debated by a 
congress dominated by Lib- 
eral opponents, has promised 
radical social investment and 
tax cuts to stimulate the coun- 
try's ailing economy. 

in his victory speech he ap- 
pealed to Colombians to drop 
their differences for the good 
of the country, and warned of 
turbulent times ahead. 

Aside from having to deal 
with entrenched establish- 
ment interests and powerful 
armed factions. Mr Pastrana 
faces other serious problems. 

The civil war has left Co- 
lombia with an internal refu- 
gee population of more than 
1 million. 

Health and education ser- 
vices are crumbling, and the 
country's international image 
as a drug producer with a 
poor record on human rights 
needs repair. 

Lack of confidence in Co- 
lombia is at least partly to 
blame for the plummeting 
peso, stubbornly high interest 
rates and soaring rising un- 
employment which have 

plagued the tradltionally 

strong Colombian economy 

"The new president Inher- 
its 3 country in a mess,” said 
Andres Riveros, a political 
analyst. 

“He has some major ob- 
stacles to overcome. But he 
also has the hopes of a broad 
spectrum of society pinned on 
him. With that kind of back- 
ing he has the opportunity to 
go down in history as the man 
who picked Colombia up off 
its knees." 


I NDIA gave thanks for on 
old friend yesterday after 
Russia defied international 
outrage at New Delhi's nu- 
clear test explosions and 
agreed to supply it with two 
reactors. 

The deal, which was sealed 
on Sunday, came only 10 days 
after Russia and the other G8 
leading industrialised nations 
agreed at their summit in Bir- 
mingham not to export tech- 
nology that could be used in 
the weapons programmes of 
India or Pakistan. 

it makes Russia the first 
foreign supplier of nuclear 
technology to India for more 
than 20 years. The United 
States and Canada, which 


built India's earliest nuclear 
reactors in the 1960s, ended 
co-operation after New 
Delhi's first test explosion in 
1974. 

"India is delighted at this 
move because it is a signal of 
what the Indian government 
would like to portray, and 
that is. ‘we are not alone in 
the world any more'." one 
diplomat said. 

New Delhi -based diplomats 
from the other G8 nations 
were uncertain whether the 
deal, valued at about 
£2 billion in 1995. was a tech- 
nical breach of sanctions. 

So tar. there has been rela- 
tively muted international 
reaction to the visit to India 
at the weekend of Russia’s 
atomic energy minister, Yev- 
geny Adamov. But the diplo- 
mats argued that the supply 


of the two reactors to a power 
station at Ktidankulara. in 
southern Tamil Nadu state, 
was contrary to the spirit of 
the G8 summit resolution 
condemning last month's nu- 
clear tests by India and 
Fakiston. 

"Thu timing raises all kinds 
of questions, given all the at- 
tention on nuclear issues.” 
another diplomat said. How- 
ever. Russia, which has also 
supplied reactors to Iran, has 
been anxious to sell Us tech- 
nology abroad. 

Indian officials were o|«.-n!y 
delighted yesterday. They in- 
sisted that the deal was not 
covered by sanctions bemuse 
it was originally agreed in 
1988. and because the power 
station would be subject l» In- 
ternational Atomic Energy 
Association safeguards. The 


officials also believed it was 
not covered by more stringent 
“full scope" safeguards 
agreed in 1992. 

V. Ashok, a spokesman for 
India's Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said: “This deal pre- 
dates sanctions, or any other 
commitment that Russia 
might have chosen to make 
afterwards. It just so happens 
that the finalisation look a 
great deal of time because the 
Soviet Union collapsed, and 
an entirely new finance pack- 
age had to be worked out." 

But the United States yes- 
terday condemned Russia's 
decision to supply India. 
'“This is noi good news." said 
the state department spokes- 
man, James Rubin “It's the 
wrong message at the wrong 
time, and we are going to urge 
the Russians to reconsider." 


“Even before India's latest 
test we urged Russia not to 
proceed with the sale as it Is 
not consistent with Russia's 
obligations as a member of the 
nuclear suppliers' group not to 
sell reactors to countries with- 
out full scope' safeguards.” 

The sale harmed interna- 
tional efforts “to get India to 
understand that nuclear test- 
ing does not bring rewards”, 
he added. 

The deal also signals a 
resumption of cooperation 
between New Delhi and Mos- 
cow, India's main arms sup- 
plier before the Soviet Union 
collapsed. 

Last week a high-ranking 
Indian military delegation 
was in Russia looking at a 
range of defence equipment 
Including fighter planes and 
air defence systems. 


South Korean fishermen catch 
suspected spy submarine 


( AP in Seoul 


A STRANDED midget sub- 
marine. suspected of be- 
longing to North Korea, 
was towed to a South 
Korean naval port yester- 
day after it became entan- 
gled in a fishing net. It was 
not clear if there was any- 
body aboard. 

j The vessel became entan- 
! gled in an area where a 
North Korean submarine 
ran aground in 1996 — an 
incident whose aftermath 
left 37 people dead and sent 
relations between the 
Koreas plunging to their 
lowest level in yean. 

“We’re pretty sure it be- 
longs to North Korea,** a 
spokesman for the joist 
chiefs of staff said. He de- 
scribed the vessel as a 
“midget submersible". 


“Indications are that it’s 
not an accidental border 
crossing." said an official 
of Seoul’s unification min- 
istry. which handles rela- 
tions with North Korea. 

Officials said the incident 
occurred 11 miles cast of 
Sokcho. a coastal town just 
south of the North Korean 
border. 

Kim In-yong. skipper of 
the fishing boat, told police 
by radio that hjis net was 
caught In the submarine's 
propeller, and that he saw 
three or four people on the 
submarine’s deck trying to 
untangle it. 

Sokcho is about Smiles 
from where a North Korean 
submarine ran aground in 
September 1996. touching 
off a 53-day manhunt that 
ended with 24 North 
Korean infiltrators and 13 
South Koreans dead. 
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The Guardian Tuesday June 23 1998 


A row over politicians’ links with terrorism may block Nato enlargement, writes Philip Willan in Rome 

Mora’s ghost haunts Italy 


WORLD NEWS 7 


News in brief 


A FULL- BLOWN po- 
litical drama 
threatens to de- 
velop today as the 
ghosts of Italy’s 
turbulent past turn a routine 
vote on Nato enlarg emen t 
Into a test of confidence in the 
government 

The decision to admit the 
Czech Republic, Hungary snrf 
Poland to Nato Is supported by 
the vast majority ctf MPs, but 
the government’s survival has 
been thrown into doubt by a 
row over the shortcomings of 1 
long-vanished Christian Demo- 
crat administrations. 

Criticisms of their failure 
to tackle .organised crime or 
secure the release of Aldo 
More, a former prime minis- 
ter and chairman of the 
Christian Democrat Party 
who was kidnapped and 
killed by the Red Brigades 20 
years ago, have poisoned the 
political atmosphere and 
threaten to block ratification 
of the Nato enlargement. 


Envoys 
leave as 
Belarus 
leader 
plumbs 
depths 


TomWhitehouse 
hi Moscow 


A key player in the skir- 
mishing has been Francesco 
Cossiga, a former Italian pres- 
ident, whose Democratic 
Union for the Republic is 
staunchly pro-Nato while 
being outside the governing 
centre-left coalition. 

Mr Cossiga had promised to 
support the prime minister, 
Romano Prodi, on Nato expan- 
sion, thereby filling the gap in 
the government’s majority left 
by Communist Refoundation, 
which normally backs Mr 
Prodi but is not keen on Nato 
and had announced it would 
be voting No. But that was be- 
fore Mr Cossiga bad travelled ■ 
to Palermo to give evidence at 
the Mafia trial of bin former 
political colleague, Giullo An- 
dreotti, who is charged with 
alleged complicity with Cosa 
Nostra. 

Relations between the two 
men have not always been cor- 
dial, so many were surprised 
when Mr Cossiga launched 
into a passionate defence of Mr 


AndreottL He told the court 
the former prime minister had 
been fan a ti c al ly opposed to the 
M afia , and had been prepared 
to stretch the law to the limit 

to crack down cm organised 
crime. 

This endorsement ctf Mr 
AndreottTs conduct elicited 
an immediate reply from Pie- 
tro Folena, the justice spokes- 
man for the Left Democrats, 
the largest party in Mr Pro- 
di’s coalition. In a letter to a 
newspaper, he criticised Mr 
Cossiga’s “j u stifle a tionist 
theory" that Mr Andreotti 
bad been too preoccupied 

with terrorism to deal effec- 1 
tively with the Mafia. , 

The state had also Inade- 
quately responded to the chal- 1 
lenge of political terrorism, 
Mr Folena said. "Cossiga h««a 
said that the state was caught 
off guard at the time of the 
Moro kidnapping, but the doc- 
uments that might bave 
proved that lack of readiness 
have disappeared,” he wrote. 



Aido Mora: Kidnapped and 
killed by Red Brigades 

Mr Cossiga, who was inte- 
rior minister at the time of 
the kidnap, is extremely sen- 
sitive to criticism of bis per- 
formance during the 55 days 
that Moro was held prisoner 
by the Red Brigades. His irri- 
tation was therefore exacer- 


bated when- President Oscar 
Luigi Scaifaro gave public 
support to the view that those 
who ordered Moro’s kidnap- 
ping still remained unscathed, 
despite five successive trials. 

Mr Scaifaro raid he be- 
lieved the captured terrorists 
were the colonels and not the 
real strategists of the Red Bri- 
gades’ assault on the state. 

Mr Cossiga responded to 
what be described as a two- 
pronged attack by the presi- 
dent and the Left Democrats 
by announcing that his party 
would not, after all, be voting 
in favour of an enlarged Nato. 
He said the president’s words 
raised grave doubts about the 
integrity of the government at 
the time of the Moro affair, 
the reliability of the struc- 
tures of the state and "the 
participation trf Western pow- 
ers and the United States in 
the horrendous crime". 

For Giovanni Pellegrino, 
the chairman of the parlia- 
mentary commission which 


is investigating the mysteries 
of Italy’s terrorist past, Mr 
Scaharo’s comments on th* 
Moro affair were merely com- 
mon sense. In an interview 
published yesterday by the 
Milan daily Corriere della 
Sera, he said the grandees of 
the former Christian Demo- 
crat Party were as likely to 
stab one another in the back 
as to gush with effusive ex- 
pressions of solidarity. 

"You don’t have to be a con- 
spiracy-monger to believe 
that the strength of the Red 
Brigades derived from some- 
thing larger than the Red Bri- 
gades themselves," Mr Pelle- 
grino said. 1 

A last-minute compromise 
may yet save the parliament 
from the embarrassment of 
voting against a motion that 
most of its members support, 
but the rancour over the last 
few days is evidence that Italy 
is still conditioned by the un- 
resolved mysteries of its 
recent history. 


T HE dispute between 
Belarus and the West 
worsened yesterday 
when the ambassadors 
fion Britain, Germany, the 
United States, Japan, 
France, Greece and Italy . 
returned borne in protest 
against the former Soviet 
repu&KCs, closure , of their, 
residencies- - • . 

mdr- Belarussian coun- 
terparts /in. the West are ex- 
ported to he sent packing in 
attt-fbr-tat measure. 

But diplomatic relations 
have not broken down com- 
pletely: in a parting ges- 
ture, the British ambassa- 
dor, Jessica Pearce, joined 
her French, German. Greek 
and Italian colleagues in a 
champagne toast "to an 
early return”. 

Ms Pearce said they 
hoped their departure 
wo old not worsen relations 
farther, but she added: 
“This is a risk we are 





Poland said last night 
that it was considering 
withdrawing its ambassa- 
dor and asking for the 
return of money it had in- 
vested in Ms residence. 

The authorities in the Be- 
larussian capital, Minsk, 
were unabashed by the 
mass pull-out. "The foreign 
stetry'. considers t here 
were no ' grounds to turn 
this action into a political 
incident, and views the po- 
litical-pressure and ultima- 
tums directed at Belarus as 
unacceptable,” it said. 

If President Alexander 
Lukashenko re-opens their 
residencies, the ambassa- 
dors are expected to return. 
Tbeir recaU follows a three- i 
month dispute with him I 
regarding a luxury com- 1 
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Ugandan schoolgirls 
snatched by rebels 

REBELS of the Lord’s Resistance Army raided a school in north- 
em Uganda at the weekend and abducted 3© girls, the military 
said They added that two of the girls, from St Charles Lwanga 
secondary school in Kltgum district, had since escaped. 

Fifty other people were kidnapped at the weekend in a series 
of raids in the north by the LRA rebels, who are based in 
southern Sudan and whose main method of recruitment is 
abduction. According to UoiceC. the LRA bave taken at least 
10,000 young people in the past three years. 

There had been a recent lull in abductions, but the military 
said the rebels had reverted to their old tactics to replenish 
their numbers. — Anna BorzeUo. Kampala. 

Billionaire’s aide extradited 

A SENIOR aide to Osama Bin Laden, the Saudi biHiaoaire and 
financier ofMamic extremists worldwide, has been extradited to 
Egypt to stand trial, police In Cairo said yesterday. 

Saeed Sayyed Salama. an Egyptian national, was returned from 
an unidentified Arab country several day s ago and has been 
charged with planning to overthrow the Egyptian ©averament, 
the officials said. He Is also charged with joining an illegal 
organisation. If convicted, he could be executed. 

The officials said Mr Salama had confessed to working closely 
with Mr Bin Laden in Afghanistan and was given the task of 
supervising some ofhis economic projects. Mr Salama was a 
member of the Egyptian extremist group Islamic Jihad which 
assassinated President Anwar Sadat in 1981. — AP. Cairo. 


PM sets cabinet deadline 

THTS Romanian primo minister, Rarin Vasili*, ypstorrifay gar»» fTw» 
26 members ofhls cabinet three days to say whether they had 
collaborated in foe past with the country’s Communist secret 
police, the Securitate. Mr^ Vasile expected an answer on his return 
from a visrt to Poland on Thursday, his aide Gabriel Piscociu said. 
The health minister, Francisc Baranyi, admitted last week that 

he was a Securitate agent saying he was forced to cooperate and 
did no one any harm. Mr Vaafle has demanded his resignation. 

The centre-right government, which replaced a cabinet of 
former communists in late 1996, has been stunned to find Securi- 
tate collaborators in its ranks, particularly in parties such as the 
National Peasants' Party, many of whose sailor men were kflind 
by its agents. — AP. BuauxrasL 


Riga reforms citizen law 

LATVIA’S controversial citizenship law, which has prompted 
threats of trade sanctions from Russia after it left about a third of 
the pop ulati on KferfplwsK WHS ammmriri T>y th e T-uhrian pari in. 
mmt yesterday. The amendment mnana ail rMIrin mn hnm hi fho 

country since independence in 1981 wfll be granted automatic 
rittaenship, regardless of whether their parents are citizens. 

At independence Riga granted citizenship only to those who 
had lived there before Latvia was forcibly annexed in 1940 and to 
their descendants. That left some 700,000 people stateless, most of 
them ethnicRussians moved there under Josef Stalin’s Russifica- 
tion drive, and their descendants. — AP, Riga. 


Banana denies charges 

ZIMBABWE'S former president Canaan Banana told the high 
court In Harare yesterday that charges of sodomy were “absolute 
nonsense" after his lawyer failed to have the case dismiss ed. Hig 
62-year-old cleric said be bad no idea why former aides, a gar- 
dener and an unemployed man he allegedly picked off the streets 
had made tiie allegations. 

Mr Banana replied “Never”, “No" and “Absolute nonsense" 
when askEd whether he sodomised or tried to sexually attack 
members ofhis staff, or offered any ctf them dinner and drinks or 
danced or slept with them. The high court ruled that Mr Banana 
must defend himself against the charges after deciding that there 
was enough evidence ‘Tor any reasonable court to convict 
him". — Reuters. Harare. 


Traffic in women growing 

THE United Nations High Commissioneribr Human Rights. 
Maiy Robinson, told a conference in Budapest yesterday that 
trafficking in women was a growing global problem. 

UN figures show that up to4 million people are smuggled Into 
foreign countries each year, generating as much as £4.4 bHllcm for 
criminal syndicates. — Rollers, Budapest 


Bears face increased cull 


The German ambassador, Horst Winkehnazm, arrives at Minsk airport yesterday for his flight home 


SWEDEN said yesterday it bad increased its bear cull this year 
because domestic an i m als had been attacked and beehives dam- 
aged. Hunters will be allowed to shoot 78 ctf the country’s L000 
photograph; ssK3H GWTS bears, up nine from last year. — Reuters, Stockholm. 


pound on the outskirts of 
Minsk, which is home to , 
most of the diplomatic com- 
munity. . The president has 
his private residence there 
and does not want his view 
spoilt by foreign Dags. 

He told, the diplomats to 
leave, claiming that emer- 
gency plumbing repairs 
needed to be done. When 
they complained of a severe 
breach of diplomatic proto- 
col, tiie president appeared 
to relent before losing pa- 
tience wnd blocking all en- 
trances to the compound 
last Friday. 


Ms Pearce said: “The 
point of us leaving is to 
show him that he cannot 
treat us in the way that be 
expects to be able to treat 
anyone in his country. 

“Ambassadors are ex- 
pected to be treated with a 1 
certain status, a certain 
respect and a certain com- 
mon courtesy.” 

The German ambassador, 
Horst Wlnk elmann , said: **I 
hope we will not be going 
for long, but everything 
that has happened is Incom- 
prehensible and sad.” 

Since he was elected 


three years ago, Mr Luka- 
shenko, a former collective 
form director, has perse- 
cuted the nationalist oppo- 
sition and shown ^blatant 
disregard for civil rights. 
He has ignored strong criti- 
cism from European Union 
governments and the US on 
a number of incidents, in- 
cluding the shooting down 
of a hot air balloon carry- 
ing two Americans, the ex- 
tension ofhis term of office 
by referendum, and public 
praise for Hitler. 

Opposition figures do not 
expect the ambassadors' 


withdrawal to produce a 
change. Vitaly Tsigankov of 
the newspaper Svaboda said 
locking out the ambassa- 
dors "goes down well with 
his supporters. Only Russia 
has any real Influence”. 

The country has little ex- 
ternal debt with the West, 
and can ignore its criti- 
cisms. But it relies on Rus- 
sian gas and olL 

“The Kremlin will be rub- 
bing its hands,” said Mr 
Tsigankov. “If the Western 
embassies are dosed down, 
Belarus will effectively lose 
its independence.” 
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“Our low rates just 
got even lower. 


Oldest monastery prays for a miracle 


A Syriac Christian community is fighting for survival, caught in 
the war in south-east Turkey, writes Chris Morris in Midyat 


cama back here to 
® S I help my commu- 
M nity," Isa Dogdu 
says, staring out from the 
monastery walls at the sun- 
baked stony hills stretching 
away. to the Syrian border. *T 
hrCaaSto stay here for as long 
as I can make h." 

Isa/is^a Syriac Orthodox 
Christian who has recently 
tefopj^:fo the isolated vil- 
kgjitaf tooth-eastern Turkey 
-sax year® studying in 
BBgfaa&But he is swimming 
agalost-tiie.tide. Tens of thou- 
randp of people from this , an; 


cient community have given 
up and migrated abroad. 

H is early Sunday morning 
and Isa has just taken part In 
wiaaa at Mor Gabriel, the old- 
est functioning monastery In 
the world. Last year it cele- 
brated its 1.600th anniver- 
sary, in the region Syriac 
Christians call Tor Abdin. 

The pews in the small 
church are all but empty. The 
faithful have departed but the 
monks are determined to 
yppintann their age-old tradi- 
tions. They speak Aramaic, 
the language of Jesus Christ. 

“The monastery still plays 


In the time it takes to read 
this article, 29 women 
somewhere In the world 
will be ripped apart giving 
birth. 

Maggie CTKane in Niger 


a great role for Christians in 
Tut Abdin. and for those In 
the diaspora,” Saliba Ozmen, 
one of the monks, says. “We 
pray that one day our Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters who 
have left will come back." 

Their prayers are unlikely 
to be answered. Caught in the 
conflict between Kurdish 
rebels and Turkish security 
forces, most Syriac Chris- 
tians have left their villages 
for good. Pressure is mount- 
ing on those who remain. 

Tor Abdin is a bleak region. 
Economic necessity has 
played a nde in the migra- 
tion, but there is some th ing 
else at work. Both Kurds and 
Turks have clashed with the 
Syrlacs in recent years, and a 
rise in Tdarnic fiindamental- 
i sp i made matters worse. 

The monks are reluctant to 
speak publicly about the i 
problems, but local people say 
the T urkish authorities dis- 
trust the community. The dis- 
trict governor wants the 
monks to stop educating chil- 
dren at Mor Gabriel and he 
has forbidden them to repair 
their buildings. 

“They want us aU to leave," 
says a man in the nearby 


town of Midyat, tucking into 
a huge bowl of tava, a local 
stew. “Seventy members of 
my extended family are now 
In Sweden, but it would be too 
cold for me.” His friends 
laugh, but they too are waxy 
about the future. Midyat used 
to be famous for its Syriac sil- 
versmiths, and their intricate 
filigree jewellery. Only half a 
dozen are left now. 

“Anyone who wants to go is 


The area governor 
wants the monks 
to stop educating 
children and has 
forbidden them to 
repair buiidings 

leaving," says Sami. Alptekin, 
one of the last, silversmiths. 
“As long as there’s a commu- 
nity here there's always going 
to be a culture. But when the 
community disappears, the 
culture dies.” Across the road 
from his home, the neigh- 
bouring bouse stands shut- 
tered and empty, Its yellow 
walls glowing in the sun. 
"The people have gone; only 
the stones remain,” he says. 


Only two main monasteries 
are left in the region, and Syr- 
iac Christianity may soon be 
no more than a memory in its 
ancient heartland. 

Syriacs across the world, 
from the large community in 
sou th ern India to the new out- 
posts in western Europe, sap- 
port their brethren in south- 
eastern Turkey. Time, 
thoug h , fa taking its toll and a j 
long Heriinw has accelerated 
in recent years. ' 

The plight of Turkey's Syr- 
iac Christians has also at- 
tracted the attention of 
groups in Britain and else- 
where who campaign for reli- 
gious freedom. Representa- 
tives of foreign embassies 
regularly visit Mor GabrleL 
Visitors are made welcome, 
but the community knows it 
will have to find strength 
from within if it Is to survive. 

The fature is in the hands 
of young mm like Isa Dogdu. 
His village was forcibly evac- 
uated during the war and 
most ofhis family are now in 
Switzerland. Isa was offered a 
job as a priest to London, 
where a Syriac mass is cele- 
brated every fortnight at the 
Coptic church in Kensington. 

'T loved England, but I love 
it here more,” he saya. 
“That's why I came home. I 
know It wQl be difficult, but I 
felt I had to try.” 
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D espite tiie iron dis- 
cipline with which 
this government en- 
forces its will, there will al- 
ways be moments of con- 
structive and frank debate 
within the Labour Party 
worthy of admiration. 
Stephen Pound, MP for Ea- 
ling North, recently ex- 
pressed a difference of opin- 
ion with colleague Barry 
Gardiner by attempting to 
set him on fire with a ciga- 
rette lighter as he addressed 
the House. The issue which 
drove Stephen to such 
lengths, you will be sur- 
prised to learn, was not 
Europe. Nor was it a 
strai ghtforwa rd Old versus 
New Labour scrap. In fact, 
what got Stephen’s goat was 
that Barry had managed to 
get a coveted Invitation to 
the Parliamentary Beer 
Club dinner, bat at the last 
minute decided he would 
rather spend the evening in 
the debating chamber. Steve 
is unapologetic when we 
call. “Well, It's been along 
time since an MP was set on 
fire.” he points out “1 bad to 

stop myself because Tommy 
McAvoy (a whip) was there. 
I know it doesn’t feature in 
Erskine May as appropriate 
behaviour,” he chuckles, 
“but It could catch, on, 
couldn’t tt?" 


A S part of our pledge to 
raise the media pro- 
file of Slobhain 
McDonagh MP, after she 
complained that some of her 
colleagues feel “green with 
envy" over press attention 
given to Diary hero Andrew 
Mackinlay, the free-think- 
lng MP for Thurrock, we 
bring yon, as promised, an- 
other dose of Miss McDon- 
agh. After describing 
rumours — later confirmed 
to be true — of a conversa- 
tion concerning Rupert 
Murdoch between Tony 
Blair and Italian PM Roma- 
no Prodi, as “C-R-A-P”. you 
will recalL Alastair Camp- 
bell looked to be in some 
trouble back in ApriL Rally- 
ing to his defence, however, 
loyal Slobhain and four col- 
leagues wrote a curt note to 
this newspaper- “There are 
many reasons why we were 
elected on May 1,” it said, 
“Alastair Campbell is one of 
them.” Today Alastair Is to 
face questions from a Com- 
mons select committee on 
the m align influence of 
spin-doctoring. We called 
Siobhain in search of an- 
other message of support. 
She was unavailable. 


W E are intrigued by a 
new book entitled 
The K1 by the 
world's leading biologist, 
Takashi Yoshikawa- El, lit- 
erally translated, means 
“ether”. Kiology means 
“feng shui astrology”. But 
the important thing to 
remember is that Boy 
George, Barry Manilow and 
Yoko Ono swear it is going to 
be the next big thing. Any 
lingering scepticism Is dis- 
pelled by two acknowledge- 
ments on the inside cover 
one of Viscount Rother- 
mere, “for his efforts on my 
behalf,” and a “special 
th anks to Sir David English, 
for his assistance and 
friendship.” (Many have 
praised Sir David since bis 
death earlier this month, 
but few mention the contri- 
bution the Daily Mail has 
made to serious journalism 
through its relentless cham- 
pioning of the paranormal 
sciences.) Tomorrow we 
consult The Ki to calculate 
Peter Mandelson’s chances 
of achieving a cabinet post. 


A NOTHER entry in this 
month's Pc Brains 
competition steps for- 
ward. So grateful, reports 
Police magazine, was Pc 
Matt Foster of Plaistow 
station to a local clergyman 
for the use of his home as an 
observation point, that he 
took the vicar’s son, a West 
Ham supporter, to Upton 
Park. "Here comes Geoff 
Hurst he played for West 
Ham and England,” Matt in- 
formed the lad. “Mr Hurst 
would you please sign this 
boy’s autograph book?*’ The 
star just frowned. “Please, 
Mr Hurst” said the lad. “Of 
coarse I'U sign it,” he 
replied, “but can I write 
"Martin Peters'. " 

Helmets off for PC Fos- 
ter ... a crowd trouble spot- 
ter at West Ham matches. 


A CHARMING letter 

has arrived from Cen- 
turion Press Ltd. It is 
""just a note to say how de- 
lighted we were to hear that 
our chairman David Evans 
has been awarded a Life 
Peerage.” How nice. “I 
thought you might be Inter- 
ested” it goes on, “in the at- 
tached biography and 
photograph.” We are in- 
deed. Thank you very much. 



Ministers prepare to blame an Asian 
meltdown for their future failures 



M idsummer isse was 

when the honeymoon 
ended. It had berii a de- 
ceptively long one. For nearly 
14 months, there didn't seem 
to be anything the Govern- 
ment was doing wrong. Tony 
Blair was exempt Gram normal 
rules of assessment, and fee 
nation was happy to let him 
be. But wife fee solstice, the 
earth moved and the shadows 
lengthened. We learned that 
this was a government like 
any other. It faced social prob- 
lems it could not solve and eco- 
nomic equations it could not 
square. It was finally losing 
fee most precious asset it had 
enjoyed all this time: fee lux- 
ury of being given fee benefit 
of the doubt 

Such benefit could not of 
course, endure for ever. The 
exemption from judgment was 
always a bit of an illusion. But 
It accorded with fee popular 
will at fee time. Most people 
don't want to bother them- 
selves with what government 
is doing. Getting rid of the cor- 
rupted rabble that ran things 
until 1 May 1997 was a joyous 
dfcencumbrance, giving carte 
blanche to people who seemed 
to know what they wanted to 
do and should be allowed to 
get on wife it Britain sank 
gratefully into a suspension of 
disbelief; as fee Government 
embarked on a hundred tasks 
which, it could be contentedly 
agreed, addressed their histor- 
ic mandate. 

There were blips in the ac- 
quiescence. Flirting with 
lower benefits for fee disabled 
was an adventure too far. An 
attack on fee finances of single 
parents attracted so much out- 
rage that it bad to be rectified 
in another way. Ministers oc- 
casionally got into trouble — 
the Lord Chancellor, the For- ; 
elgn Secretary. But these 
things marie little impact out- I 
side the political world. The < 
Government was blessed. Rid- ! 


ing a strong economy — steady 
growth, falling unemployment 
rising stock-market — it could 
locate its major promises, 
about schools and hospitals, 
credibly in fee longer term, as 
befitted its unchallengeable 
power and its strategic vision. 

Quite suddenly, though, this 
has now begun to change. The 
power remains but the vision 
is darkened by intimations of 
fallibility. As ever, the heart of 
political confidence Is the 
economy, and the economy no 
longer basks in an aura eff opti- 
mism. The Treasury predicts a 
sharp slowdown in growth, 
and wares, in hallowed style, 
against excessive pay rises. 
The vocabulary of fee riicm^ i 
past — stagflation, even reces- 
sion — re-enters common 
usage. The familiar spectacle 
of a vicious circle, trapping 
fee monetary authorities in a 
spiral of contradiction be- 
tween the needs of the domes- 
tic and the exporting econo- 
mies, ensures that every 
interest-rate decision will be 
the wrong one: wife the worst 
of all, another rise, now widely 
predicted. 

With this, inevitably, come 
doubts about the promises. 
Yes. these were always pru- 
dently framed. Class sizes and 
hospital waiting-lists were to 
be counted only at the end of 
fee first term. But if we're 
talking stagflation, a glimmer- 
ing of doubt arises, just as it 
does about the treasured wel- 
fare-to-work programme 
though which youth unem- 
ployment would be decimated. 
Even now, one hears ministers 
getting read)' to blame an 
Asian meltdown, the thing 
we’re told Mr Blair fears most, 
as the reason for possible, en- 
tirely unforseeable. failure. 

Glad summer is also on the 
wane politically. Scotland has 
become a nasty surprise. The 
devolution statute evokes no 
gratitude, only a variety - of re- 


sentments against the rotten- 
ness rather than fee prescient 
wisdom of Scottish Labour, 
and fee new betrayals not fee 
old fidelities of British Labour. 
Donald Dewar has his nose 
against the walL Nationwide, 
coarse reality imposes itself 
through the discovery feat 
party membership, far from 
proceeding ecstatically up-, 
wards, is proving the alle- 
giances of 1996-97 to have been 
a somewhat frivolous matter. 

None of this is catastrophic 
Government is for ever an im- 
perfect business, quite un- 
suited to the triumphant 
promising which dominates 
democratic discourse, en- 
hanced in the present case by 
the absurd rhetorical tempta- 
tions of the millennium. Mr 
Blair and his people are 
merely being brought face to 
face wife the grinding facts 
and horrible compromises 
government entails, a predica- 
ment as far as fee public has 
been aware, they so far seem 
to have avoided. The next cli- 
max of primness, the public- 
spending blueprint for three 
years ahead, will be another 
stride away from fee palatable 
rectifications fee voters are 
happy to put up with, towards 
harsh choices which finally 
reveal that both doubt and 
benefit may have simulta- 
neously departed. 

D ealing with this 
change, ministers take 
comfort not only from 
its inevitability but from the 
apparent absence of anyone to 
take advantage or it. The Con- 
servatives are divided and 
their leader is weak. There is a 
lack or people round whom 
popular alarm kind dissent 
might gather. William Hague's 
inability to make even good 
points tell reveals a pitiable 
lack of personal authority. The 
descent of the Government 
away from unquestioning ac- 


ceptance by the people shows 
no sign of being paralleled by 
a corresponding rise in the Op- 
position's credibility. 

What we learn, however, is 
that this is irrelevant to the 
end of honeymoons. Entirely 
on its own, a government can 
make a mess of things, lire: 
spec five of its power in Parlia- 

; merits, tt faces, dilemmas^, tQ 
which there are no answers 
that enable it to go on pleasing 
most of the people all of the 
time. The myth of infallibility 
is torn apart by events, and 
already some lugubrious post 
mortems are beginning on 
Gordon Brown's first budget 
With extraordinary speed, 
once the process has begun, 
suspension of disbelief begins 
to be withheld. Even in the ab- 
sence of an alternative, the 
magic departs. From now on, 
the Government will be press- 
ing sternly forward by force of 
its majority, rather than surf- 
ing. as has been its luxury 
hitherto, fee waves of untrou- 
bled public approval. 

This is a situation which Mr 
Blair is fully capable of hand- 
ling. He's an astute, wide- 
angled politician, who has 
been awaiting fee moment 
when fee tide of support would 
turn against him. But other as- 
pects of pre-BLairite normality, 
I think, will also show them- 
selves. Doubt will blossom, ar- 
gument intensify. More critics 
will show their heads, fasten- 
ing on fee common perception 
that ministers are blundering, 
as Is their Tote, out of their 
depth. Frustrated Labour 
back-benchers will edge into 
the limelight. Media spinning 
will be conducted from a less 
arrogant, more defensive posi- 
tion, while doubtless becom- 
ing even more aggressive in 
its methods. But U will be less 
successful. We know we have 
a government that is nothing 
spccL'il, and normal disservice, 
mercifully, will be resumed. 


Celebrity 

nobodies 





T HE most popular film 
now showing cm Ameri- 
can cinema screens is 
Thefi’ruman Show, starring 
Jim Carrey as Truman Bur- 
bank, an ordinary guy who 
wakes up one morning to dis- 
cover his entire Ufa has been 
an elaborately choreographed 

soap opera. The town where 
he lives is an enormous set, 
his wife and neighbours are 
actors, and his every experi- 
ence since birth has been 
broadcast live to a global audi- 
ence in fee hundreds of mil- 
lions via hidden cameras. Al- 
though he is unaware of the 
fact, Truman Burbank is the 
most famous mMn In the 
world. While he is bored and 
frustrated by the banality of 
his smalltown life — madden- 
ingly chipper wife, spirit- 
crushing job as an insurance 
oalnswinn — his fans empa- , 
thlse with each one of his 
everyday struggles. In him, 
they see themselves. 

Primarily, The Truman 
Show Is a movie about the 
complex relationship of de- 
pendency and abuse America 
has wife Its mass media. Yet it 
is also a film of particular rele- 
vance to Britain In the late 
Nineties. Gaze at the ranks of . 
today's high profile young ce- 
lebrities and many serin to be 
as ordinary and unremark- 
able as Truman Burbank. Zoe 
Ball. Chris Evans. Denise Van 
Outen, Louise Nurding, 

Emma Noble. Johnny 
Vaughn, Melanie Sykes: these 
are stars popular enough to 
command tabloid Croat covers, 
add a prized boost to TV and 
radio show ratings and release 
records that go to the top of 
the charts. And yet, and yet. 
there is something imprecise, 
something incorporeal, about 
the nature of their fame. 
Watching them or reading 
what is said about them, it is 
difficult to discern why they 
are of interest Apart that is, 
from the fact that they are fam- 
ous. Yet this is exactly why 
they are so popular. 

Take, for example. Louise 
Nurding. Born in east London 
23 years ago, she Isa pop star 
of demure, doe-eyed beauty 
who became a tabloid favour- 
ite with her engagement to 
Liverpool midfielder Jamie 
Redknapp. In her two year 
solo career, Louise has evi- 
denced little in the way of cha- 
risma. wit or grand ambition. 
She is in every respect the girl 
next door made good. Because 
she is polite and bland and 
malleable, she is ideal tabloid 
fodder, while for her fans, she 
is a blank canvas on which 
they can project their own de- 
sires. Girls see in her a wom- 
an they could be and men 
imagine a girl they could 
marry. 

What you see with Louise is 
what you get. A decade ago 


Ministers’ new plans for asylum-seekers will reveal whether they care more about the tabloids — or about fairness 


Hands off migrants 


Claude Moraes 


T HE Government will 
soon launch its 
asylum and immigra- 
tion proposals after more 
than a year of review. Cre- 
ating a Just but pragmatic 
policy Is now wi thin reach 
but loaded with difficulties. 

There is deep political 
sensitivity, partly due to 
history, and partly to the 
way in which a minority of 
politicians and powerful 
tabloid papers have led and 
reinforced negative public 
opinion. 

Recent events, like the 
Campsfleld detention cen- 
tre ""riots”, the death of 
Enoch Powell and the cele- 
bration of Windrash bring- 
ing West Indian immi- 
grants to the UK SO years 
ago, suggest that the dus- 
ter of issues around immi- 
gration remain powerful 
and emotive. 

Reform of the system will 


not be straightforward. 

Labour has inherited a sys- 
tem now openly deserlbril 
as being in chaos, and 
therefore has practical as 
well as political problems 
to surmount. 

The Conservative gov- 
ernment adopted a dual 
policy of “prevention and 
deterrence”. It dealt with 
pressure of asylum on the 
UK through “prevention” 
— imposing visas on 
asylum producing 
countries or fining airlines 
carrying asylum-seekers. 
Unfortunately, it was Im- 
possible to get a visa in a 
country genuinely in tur- 
moil, while a global net- 
work of “agents” provided 
false documents. 

The last government also 
wanted to “deter” asylum- 
seekers. and so increased 
the use of extra-judicial de- 
tention In the late 1980s — 
a situation which continues 
to cause great concern. 

Between prevention and 


deterrence lay an asylum 
determination system 

which now simply does not 
work. Government and 
those who represent 
j asylum-seekers agree that 
it is foil of delay and costs 
too mneb. The resulting 
backlog of cases is now 
huge — 51.000. 

International human 


This is a chance to 
draw a line under 
an unfair and 
ineffective system 


rights obligations, in par- 
ticular the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights, 
rightly prohibit the return 
of anyone who faces torture 
or Inhuman treatment, 
from whatever source It 
comes, and in some cases 
the absence of state author- 


ity makes it impossible or 

inhumane to return people. 

And so the backlog has 
grown. 

What then should the 
Government do? A major 
report from Justice and the 
Asylum Rights Campaign 
gave a realistic way for- 
ward. It said it would be 
better to grant asylum 
status earlier in the pro- 
cess, if necessary on a 
group basis, and with an 
initial time limit, to people 
who clearly cannot safely 
or humanely be removed. 

This must come with an 
allocation of rights, partic- 
ularly family reunion 
rights, and with an excep- 
tion of more permanent 
status if return Is still Im- 
possible after an agreed 
period. 

The determination pro- 
cess could then concentrate 
on dealing effectively with 
those whose claims are less 
clear-cut, or not well- 
founded. 



The system must be made 
more effective, with better- 

trained staff making deci- 
sions based on published 
guidelines and an indepen- 
dent documentation centre 
offering objective factual 
Information about the 
countries and circum- 
stances from which 
asylum-seekers come. 

The appeals procedure 
should be restructured so 
that it is capable of setting 
a strong precedent, without 
the need to take each Indi- 
vidual Issue to the courts. 

But no system can work 
effectively with this huge 
backlog. The new govern- 
ment now has a unique 
chance to draw a line under 
“ unfair, ineffective sys- 
tem. It can find fair and 
imaginative ways of clear- 
ing the backlog, and create 
a system capable of identl- 
■Yinp those who need pro- 
tection and those who do 
not. 

Reform in immigration 




this would never have been 
enough Then, we were used to 
stars like Madonna, who re- . 
invented herself over and 
aver, plundering the Imagery 
ofdld Hollywood in an attempt 
to become an icon herstiC 

Today we are wary of such 
vanity. There is, among the . 
public, a greater awareness of 
the process of manufacture in- 
volved In creating a star. We 
know they are not simply . 
bom. Instead, like Liz Hurley, 
the role model for recent big 
night out scaie stealers like 
Denise Van Outen (that ash- 
tray!) and Rmnifl Noble (that 
dress!), they must seize their 
moment and spin It and spin it 
rmtfl the result Is newspaper 
headlines, TV appearances 
anri lucrative product en- 
dorsements. Thanks to fee . 
media's own obsession with 
spin, we are all less naive and 
more informed about the col- 
lusion between event organis- 
ers, agents, paparazzi and . . 
stars that hrips create a tab- 
loid sensation. 

Celebrity has traditionally 
depended on distance to fuel 
its mystique. That's why 
Garbo is still revered. But as 
paparazzi lenses get longer 
and long er, the famous get 

Plotter awri c loser rmtn finally 

the veil falls and we realise 

tfyana ic nothing rilfffe r ant 

about them compared to us. 

The outcome of this Is pro- 
grammes like The Big Break- 
fast, which Invites audiences 
to gaze at the construction of a 
TV show and recognise it for 
what it is: artifice and com- 
merce. Perhaps surprisingly, 
there is little cynicism in- 
volved here. It Is as though 
presenters Johnny Vaughn 
and Denise Van Outen have 
looked at the transience and 
mutability of their own fame 

and realised that it is not a. 
precious commodity, biit • 
rather a plaything which' can 
be enjoyed as much by those 
watching the programme as 
those presenting tt. Denise 
steals &n ashtray from Buck- 


Doe-eyed Louise 
Nurding evidences 
little in the way of 
charisma or wit 


In gham Palace and brandish- 
es it on the show, confident in 
the knowledge that the act 
will win her both publicity 
and a strengthened rapport 
with the programme's view- 
ers, many of whom might 
have done the same if pre- 
sented with the opportunity. 
While there may be less 
magic, less mystery to celeb- , 
rity today, such programmes 
suggest there Is little need to 
mourn its passing. 

At the end ofThe Truman 
Show, Jim Carrey’s hero 
breaks out of the fake town TV 
set feat has been his home for 
30 years. He’s not sure what 
hell find on the other side and 
nor, watching his progress, 
are we. Yet in trading fantasy 
for reality, he's asserting his 
right to be an ordinary human 
being — with all the unique- 
ness that implies. And maybe 
that's enough for now. 


Ekow Eshun is editor at Arena 
magazine 


policy, the other part of the 
government review, is also 
desirable. There should be 
a family unity agenda 
restoring visitor appeals 
rights and other measures 
building on Labour’s scrap- 
ping of the unjust “primary 
purpose” marriage rule. 
This would send a message 
to Britain’s ethnic minor- 
ities. and anyone who be- 
lieves In fairness, that, the 
new government will do 
something that Is both just 
and values the huge eco- 
nomic, social and cultural 
impact of recent immigra- 
tion. 

This win require the po- 
litical win to chang e the 
terms of the debate away 
from one driven by the tab- 
loids. These issues win no 
votes, but do give an indica- 
tion of the moral tempera- 
ture of the country. 


Claude Moraes Is director at 
the Joint Council tor the Weflare 
of Immigrants . 
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‘Tony Blair only wants to 
get rid of the Lords because 
he is a megalomaniac’ 

A Miller, Letters 


Jerusalem’s 
walled city 

Israel is disingenuous 

NO ISSUE in the conflict between Isr ael and 
the Arabs is as emotive as Jerusalem. It has 
been held in its entirety by Israel since the 
1987 war and the heat generated by fee new 
plan to extend its boundaries radiates far 
beyond the city limits. Under the plan, the 
municipality is to annex land to the west — 
inside Israel’s pre-1967 borders — while, 
more significantly, an expanded “umbrella 
municipality’ ’ is to adopt administrative 
powers over nearby Jewish towns, includ- 
ing some in the occupied West Bank. 

After a chorus of criticism from the US, 
fee EU, Palestinians, Egypt and Jordan, the 
government of Binyamin Netanyahu contin- 
ued to insist yesterday that fee plan was not 
poli ti cal, but intended merely to improve 
services, attract more investment, tax reve- 
nue and industry — and to boost the Jewish 
population. Palestinians argued, equally 
forcefully, that it will mean more creeping 
annexation of West Bank land and alter the 
status of Jerusalem, both issues that are 
supposed to be negotiated as part of the fmai 
stage of the faltering Oslo peace process. 

The Likud government, like its Labour 
predecessor, has never concealed its posi- 
tion feat Jerusalem is Israel’s "eternal and 
indivisible" capital But to dismiss this 
latest plan as some narrow municipal issue 
is disingenuous. True, Oslo deliberately 
leaves Jerusalem aside, along with other 

Letters to the Editor 


contentious problems like refugees and fina> 
borders, but any unilateral action is bound 
to breach the spirit of the agreement As so 
often In the history of the conflict this row 
is about creating facts, and specifically 
about people and land. 

The plan was drawn up alter a study 
showed feat Jerusalem’s Palestinian com- 
munity would grow to 45 per cent of the 
city’s population by 2020. Redrawing the 
boundaries would mean a demographic mix ■ 
of 70 per cent Jews and 30 per cent Arabs in ! 
the new municipal area by 2020, a slight 
increase on fee current 29 per cent with 
Palestinians accounting for 180,000 of Jeru- 
salem’s 630,000 residents. 

Jerusalem still has the golden-domed 
Mosque of Omar and fee Western Wall of 
the ancient Jewish Temple at its heart but 
otherwise it has chang ed beyond recogni- 
tion since the Six Days War. Then Israel 
unilaterally annexed the eastern. Jorda- 
nian-controlled side of the city and ex- 
panded its boundaries in three directions, so 
it already covers large tracts of land that 
were part of fee West Bank. Palestinians 
also point out that much of West Jer usale m 
was conquered by Israel in breach of the 
United Nations partition plan of 1947. Yet if 
there is ever to be a mutually acceptable 
partition — fee only solution to a century of 
war — the line has to be drawn somewhere. 
Israel is trying to ensure that it and nobody 
else determines where that line is. 

Robin Cook, representing the EU, stepped 
into this minefield earlier this year wh en he 
visited fee settlement site at Har Hama. He 
was criticised, but in his approach the 
principle was entirely correct occupied ter- 
ritory is occupied territory. 

Israeli commentators say the new plan 


would make it easier to link sites like Har 
Horoa which closes fee ring of Jewish 
settlements round the city, with others like 
Ma’aleh A dunum on the road to Jericho. 
Palestinian protests that the plan is a mu- 
nicipal ruse are justified. It contains not a 
shred of the goodwill and compromise that 
must be achieved between fee two peoples 
who live in Jerusalem. This move should be 
condemned as another blow to frail hopes 
that a meaningful peace can be achieved. 

Dome beats time 

But will ft win hearts and minds? 

IT would have been a multi-dimensional 
tragedy if a project located on the meridian 
line were not built on time as well as on 
Time. But so for, so good. Tony Blair could 
be forgiven self-congratulation yesterday as 
he presided over the topping out of the 
Millennium Dome, a public project which 
has — so far — confounded Its critics by 
being built ahead of time and within budget 
(builders of the private sector rail link to the 
Channel tunnel, please note). Mr Blair 
sensibly declared that Lord Rogers’s edifice 
was “too good to be pulled down” and there 
should be a lasting use for it Officials at the 
Dome said that it could survive for hun- 
dreds of years if properly maintahwi There 
should be an international competition for 
the best long-term use of the former contam- 
inated gasworks site. 

The Government may be winning fee 
building battle but it has yet to win over the 
hearts and minds of people. A survey pub- 
lished yesterday by J&B Rare whisky found 
that nearly twice as many young people 


would prefer to celebrate the millennium at 
Times Square in New York than at Green- 
wich. But all could change as the site 
becomes a reality. Both the historic events 
of 1851 and 1951 were unpopular and slated 
by the press, but they surprised everyone in 
fee end. 

Mr Blair also revealed that £100 million of 
the £150 million due to be raised from 
business sponsorship by the end of the year 
was already assured, suggesting that indus- 
try’s initial scepticism about fee Dome was 
at last being allayed. Even if it doesn't live 
up to Mr Blair's hyperbolic expectations 
(“fee greatest day out on Earth in fee year. 
2000") it looks as though it will eventually 
be a success. This is important for Mr Blair 
politically because the success of this entre- 
preneurial endeavour is umbilicaUy linked 
to the branding of Britain and New Labour's 
fortunes. If it is a success Labour will milk 
it to fee full If it fails, then William Hague 
— who has been distancing himself from the 
scheme even though it was started by the 
Conservatives — wifi run with it for all his 
political worth. This is a project that clearly 
must not be allowed to foil 


Fallen prophets 

It’s the art that matters 

“LOVE gives naught but itself,” wrote the 
prophet “ and takes naught but from itself.” 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? “Love possesses not 
nor would it be possessed. For love is 
sufficient unto itself” AD pretty inspiring. 
Except now it turns out the author of those 
words, Kahlil Gibran, was not the pure 
ascetic imagined by the millions who have 


drawn comfort from his 1923 bestseller. The 
Prophet. On fee contrary, a new biography 
casts him as a drunken wreck, pursuing 
numerous affairs and duping fee woman 
who loved and subsidised hftn_ The implica- 
tion is dean who can draw strength from 
the words of the Prophet now we know their 
author was so desperately flawed? Yester- 
day also brought more detail of George 
Orwell's secret life as a government infor- 
mant, grassing on his fellow leftists. Once 
again: why bother with 1934 and A nimal 
Farm now we know both were the jottings 
of a mere sneak and gossip? 

Both Gibran and Orwell are posthumous 
victims of a growing public fondness for 
reputation-busting biography. Each month 
seems to bring a new book, excavating dirt 
from fee life of a great man. Television has 
got in on the act with fee Secret History and 
Reputations series. Central to the genre is 
fee exposing of a supposed gap between fee 
public work and the private life. Recent 
victims include sculptor Eric Gill, revealed 
as a sex msmiar. of rampant and incestuous 
appetites; childcare guru Benjamin Spook, 
exposed as a harsh dad; and liberal econo- 
mist John Maynard Keynes, outed as an 
outrageous elitist and snob. 

But while they might be interesting, such 
revelations should not be devastating. The 
work still stands, no matter bow vile the 
man or woman who created it Wagner was 
an anti-semite; that doesn't mean fee Valky- 
rie isn't a great opera. T S Eliot's views on 
race were pretty nasty, but they don’t affect 
the merits of the Wasteland. We should 
remember: many of these figures produced 
great work because they were haunted by 
inner demons. We accept that in their art; 
it’s time we accepted it in their lives, too. 


SS* Shame of asylum rules 


TROTSKY could hardly have 
I been responsible for Sergei 
Yesenin’s death (Report, June 
22). In 1925 Trotsky was not in a 
position to “ask the secret 
police” to do anything — Stalin 
had dispersed the workers’ op- 
position and Trotsky was in a 
relatively junior position. He 
was infect one of the few Bol- 
sfievikleaders to support free- 1 
doan of artistic expression, one 
reason for his fell from grace. 
John Medhurst. 

Hove, E Sussex. 

MOW old does George Carey 
M think a boy has to be be- j 
fere he can decide to be a 
Christian? Should the Church 
confirm boys before they are 
18? Are Christian children 
being pressurised by older 
men with their own agenda to 
make a lifestyle decision? Is 
confirming boys at 13 “send- 
ing the wrong messages"? 

Peter Wyles. 

London. 


Tbe Editor, Jane 13): "I think 
gays would love the idea of a 
gay royal" Personally I would 
settle fora gay president 
Damian Entwistle. 

Nelson, Lancs. 

I F British citizenship is de- . 
I pendent upon reciprocal ac- 
cess (Passport stalemate, 

June 22), will the Government 
suspend access to the UK by 
Channel Islanders until their 
governments allow UK citi- 
zens the right to live there 
without work permits? 

Peter Gltibtgs- 
London. 

I AM sure David Puttnam is 
sincere when he says that the 
“Oscars for teachers" (Awards 
plan for teachers, June 19) are 
not meant to be a substitute for 
properly rewarding teachers. 
Unfortunately he is wrong. 
That is exactly what they are 
meant to be. 

Christine Blower. 

NUT president 1997-1998, 
London. 

Recording to Radio 5 this 
/imoming, the Millennium 
Dome is sufficiently large “to 
contain the Albert Hall twice 
over". Great now they know 
how many Albert Halls it 
takes to fill the Hole. 

David Perkins. 

London. 

PI Base Includ‘d a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. . 


L AST week the case 
brought against nine 
West Africans in Camps- 
field HouseDetention Centre 
collapsed due to unreliable 
evidence (Rioting case against 
asylum-seekers fells apart, 
June 18). Two of the ninp have 
been granted reftigee status, 
but five, although acquitted of 
the charges; have been trans- 
ferred toRochester prison. 

The UK’s asylum detention 
policy, now being reviewed by 
the Government, has come 
under scrutiny by the UN 
Working Party on Arbitrary 
Detention due to its lack of 
judicial oversight of the deci- 
sion to detain. Amnesty Inter- 
national has for many years 
been particularly concerned 
about those asylum-seekers 
held in detention before the 
merits erf their claim have 
been assessed. Currently, 
there is no effective legal chal- 
lenge before a court or similar , 
independent review body. 

This Is tn breach of a number 
of human rights treaties 
which provide protection 
from arbitrary detention. 

Though most asylum-seek- 
ers are granted temporary ad- 


mission pending the outcome 
of their claim, at any one time 
there are between 750 and 800 
held in detention, half in 
prison, their rally “crime” to 
have applied for asylum. The 
Home Secretary has said no 
(me Is held in detention merely 
because they have sought 
asyl um , but recent statistics 
given in a parliamentary writ- 
ten answer show that of the 752 
asylum-seekers held in deten- 
tion, more than half were 
awaiting an Initial decision cm 
their claim, and more than 20 
had been detained for longer 
than a year. 

The decision to detain an 
asylum-seeker is taken by an 
immigration officer. A recent 
report cm Campsfleld by the 
Chieflnspector of Prisons 
made over 90 reconupenda- 
tions, most of which have 
been accepted. The significant 
exception is judicial oversight 
of the decision to detain 
asylum-seekers, the absence 
of which Amnesty believes is 
in breach of the European 
Convention on Human Rig ht s. 

Detention is used by the 
Government to attempt to de- 
ter asylum-seekers from enter- 


Benchmarks 


V^rtoyou, June 19) was right 
to asserting fee Importance of 
“troth, accuracy, fairness" in 
matter concerning the effec- 
tiveness of schools, their in- 
spection and correction of ^ny 
imperfections. But for all 
schoolsfe be successful, we 
need to use and generate more 
evidence about performance 
differences between children 
as well as schools. 

Using free school meals, for 
example, as an all-purpose 
proxy for disadvantage just 
isn’t good enough. What about 
the challenges faced by schools 
and fenulies to fee inner city , 
as opposed to postwar estates 
on the edge of our cities? What 
about church schools? What 
about the children of Indian 
and Chinese, as apposed to 
Afro-Caribbean or Banglade- 
sh^ families? Likewise, in- 
stead of personalising the effl- . 
ciency cf teachers, why not 
analyse the impact of t e acher 
turnover rates, length of ser- 
vice and whether teachers are 
teach tug their specialist snb- 
ject? Pupil turnover is a fur- 
ther issue, as is t he “c ritical 
mass" of well -motivated and 
parentally supported pupils. 


As a former headteacher 
and chief education officer, I 
believe Ofsted has made a pos- 
itive contribution. It de- 
presses me that Chris Wood- 
head appears to demonise 
those who express qualified 
support, and ask for a coder, 
properly informed debate. 
Prof Margaret Maden. 

Keele University. 

ptECCA Aitkenhead (Com- 
L/ment, June 12) is right to 
callGfeted a flop. Anyone 
could have guessed that hu- 
miliating schools with "unsat- 
isfactory" exam results would 
lead to an exodus to “good” 
schools. One should also think 
about classifying "best and 
worst" schools purely by 
pram results and mickey- 
mouse snapshot inspections. 

This ignores the work 

schools do with pupils who are 
not likely to get good exam 
results. It seems pretty clear 
Qfeted distracts schools from 
what they should be doing. 
After all, any teacher feeing 
inspection knows only critical 
comment can be made, and 
fee money wasted on prelimi- 
nary paperwork before in- 
spections in a cash-strapped 
service is the final obscenity. 

D Powicke. 

Minster on Sea, Kent. 


ing the UK Those fleeing 
human rights violations, who 
may be held to detention for an 
indefini te period with no op- 
portunity to challenge the de- 
cision, have fewer rights than 
those who are suspected of 
i terrorist activity. The Govern- 
ment should stop the shameful 
practice of arbitrarily detain- 
ing asylum-seekers. 

Jan Shaw. 

Refugee officer. Amnesty 
International, London. 

T HE case against the 
Campsfield asylum-seek- 
ers has shown up the attitude 
towards this vulnerable group 
of people. The policy of this 
Government towards refugees 

and asylum-seekers should be 
more widely publicised. 

Group 4 has jixst been given an 
award for the manner in 
which it runs Gampsfield 
House. The minister, Michael 
O’Brian, says he has the ut- 
most confidence to Group 4. 
Michael O’Brien ought to take 
the award away and apologise 
to a group of people who have 
been disgracefully treated. 
Diana TlckelL 
Oxford. 


Peer group 
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Oxbridge makes collegiate 
response to Tusa’s criticism 

A S one of the senior Fellows I it is a pity you add to the 
ofWalfson College, Cam- media stereotyping of Ox- 


cws&r 

^fri 


Making houseroom for the poor 

G EORGE Monhlot does | proved access to homes for 

well to highlight the need those who need them. 


I VI in relation to knight- 
hoods and life peerages is in- 
creasingly worrying. It seems 
that to many cases the recipi- 
ents have had pockets deep 
enough to attend (me or more 
of fee £450 celebrity fund-rais- 
ing dinners, to become mem- 
bers of the £1000 club or put 
money into so-called blind 
fends to finance the offices in 
opposition ofMr Blair and 
: others now in his Cabinet The 
people concerned may well be 
worthy citizens deserving 
their elevation, bat this is an 
area where transparency is 
essential and where substan- 
tial political donations should 
be an absolute bar to 
preferment 
Beryl Urquhart OBE. 
Bridgewater, Somerset 


VJIwell to highlight the need 
to give greater attention to 
social housing to regional 
plans (The Poor Don't Exist, 
June 18). However, he does the 
case for meeting bousing 
needs no favours by criticis- 
ing those who believe less is 
required than the Govern- 
ment’s trend-based household 
projections suggest 

Regional planners in the 
South deserve praise for ris- 
ing to the challenge set by 
John Prescott and taking the 
first steps away from the “pre- 
dict and provide" approach 
which has served us so badly. 

The problem is that not 
enough new homes are afford- 
able, and a significant propor- 
tion of the existing stock is 
vacant or in poor condition. , 

There is little point in allocat- 
ing more land for social hous- I 
tog that will not be built be- 
cause of alack of resources. 

The way forward lies to 
making sure a much greater 
share meets social needs, with 
regional planning targets, and 
feat development reflects the 
capacity of the environment to 
accommodate change. There 
we will find Prescott’s "urban 
renaissance'*, better protec- 
tion for rural En gland and im- 


proved access to homes for 
those who need them. 

Tony Burton. 

Assistant Director, 

Campaign for the Protection 
of Rural England, London. 

G EORGE Monbiot is wrong 
on the proposal by Serplan 
to reduce the number of new 
single-person households 
needed: it Is notan attack on 
tbe poor and defenceless. 

Projections suggest many 
single people will be able to 
afford their own dwelling but 
not want to live separately: 
and the rate at which single 
households are formed 
through divorce is partly off- 
set by many pairing up again. 
Plans should make provision 
for the best estimate of num- 
bers of all kinds of household 
to ensure that excessive devel- 
opment is avoided. 

By reducing overall num- 
bers Serplan will reduce mis- 
matching — contrary to Mon- 
biotis accusation. Society 
should meet all housing ! 
needs, but if it lacks political 
will and fells to provide fund- 
ing, we must prevent unmet 
numbers being transformed 
into more greenfield building. 
Cllr Harvey Cole. 

Winchester, Hants. 


#Yof Wolfson College, Cam- 
bridge, I played a part in en- 
couraging John Tusa to allow 
his name to go forward for 
election as president (Jolly 
bad fellows, June 20). I was 
sorry when he resigned. I felt 
that the attitudes and behav- 
iour of some senior members 
towards him were regrettable. 

However, the feults are not 
all on one side. Tusa was impa- 
tient and at times arrogant I 
also find it surprising that 
given he spent so little time in 
Cambridge and so much in 
London (by agreement), he 
gleaned enough to be able to 
assert that colleges are “deco- 
rative but not essential to fee 
work of a university”. It is not 
surprising that his sojourn to 
the university — whose 
strength lies in the feet that it 
is collegiate — was unhappy. 

Bill Kirkman. 

Cambridge. 

IT IS only natural that John 
I Tusa should seize the oppor- 
tunity provided by Judge 
Stephen Tumim’s departure 
as an Oxford college principal 
to get his own back on the 
fellows of Wolfson College, but 


it is a pity you add to the 
media stereotyping of Ox- 
bridge colleges as fuddy- 
duddy Brideshead-ish places. 
This has prevented any seri- 
ous discussion over past 
months of Oxbridge's place to 
the national education sys- 
tem. Contrary to what Tusa 
claims. Oxford colleges al- 
ready publish accounts, and 
they are not inessential to the 
work of a university. The col- 
leges are the university, and 
serious, well-run institutions 
which, in current jargon, de- 
liver an excellent product 
Averil Cameron. 

Warden. Keble College, 
Oxford. 


I HAD to sighat John Tusa’s 
I recollection of his wife. Ann, 
being asked by a Cambridge 
don, “Do you do anything to 
keep yourself out of mischief 
Mrs Tusa?” An Oxford fellow 
friend of mine once asked if 
his wife, a London lawyer, was 
Included in his invitation to a 
college garden party. “Lord, 
yes,” came the reply. “We 
shall need all the help with the 
teas we can get" 

Anne Fine. 

Barnard Castle, Co Durham. 


SWIFTCALL 


LOW COST INTERNATI0 


Aster’s Cliveden I Crack squad 


1 single mother and new age 
traveller, I think we should 
keep the Lords as we need 
some form of power that is not 
under Tony Blair’s controL It 
is dear he only wants to get 
rid of the Lords because he is a 
nwrln g mPgwInmBTiiHP - 
A Miller. 

Stroud, Glos. 


Ode to nationalism more like hymn to white man’s burden 


lONATHANFreedfend 
U makes an ambitious but 
confesed attempt to reclaim 
nationalism as a progressive 
force for fee Left (June 20). 

He is clearly on safe ground 
exrevatihgfheneglecteddis- 
senting tradition of fee Level- 
lers, Tom Paine, BJake, Mary 
WoHstenecxaa and Shelley — 
to which one add Orwell, W3- 
Eam Morris and RHTawney, 
Btrthelsguittyofamis- 
guided revisionism ifhe 
thirifcfi tViiq same 
' t rarifrinn ran armmmft datfl 

the British empire as an "ex- 
ample ofearly international 
Istfl that lives to this day” . His 

argument that colonised 
peoples of the British empire 
were spared tbe barbarism 
committed by other imperial 


powers is fallacious and lends 
itself to Kipling's myth of the 
white man’s burden. 

Steven Garside. 

Manchester. 

JONATHAN Ereedland’s 
vl nationalist diatribe is pro- 
foundly naive. While it can be 
argued that nationalism is a 
fmrm of identity based on no- 
tions of commonality and com- 
mnnlty, it is also founded on 

tbe exclusion of others, a nd 

cannotbe open and inclusive 
since it articnlatesa geograph-. 
icaHy “bounded community”. 

Ereedland's talk of“gentler, 
kinder” nationalisms, 
founded upona history of suf- 
fering, ignores fee role of na- 
tionalism in creating that suf- 
fering, and how “gentler” 


nationalisms can be utilised 
to justify prejudice and vio- 
lence towards the excluded. 
Palestinian nationalism has 
been largely a reaction to Zi- 
onism, itself bom from exclu- 
sion and suffering. Freed- 
land’s call for a reformulation 
of nationalism is dangerous, 
since such a project can be 
! hijacked by the Right. A safer 
solution would be the nurtur- 
ing of Inclusive, global identi- 
ties. To reject nationalism is 
not “to give a posthumous vic- 
tory to Thatcherism", rather 
it is a positive rejection of the 
"paUdands mentality" of 
Thatcherism and fee petty, 
egocentric tribalism of 
English football supporters. 
Dave Lewis. 

London. 


I N fee first century BC Hor- 
ace said: “Sport begets 
tumultuous strife and wrath, 
and wrath begetsfiereequar- 
rel and war to the death.” 
Things haven't changed much 
in 2000 years. 

Patricia Lockett. 

Somerton, Somerset. 


' I smoktog cannabis, there 
would have beenno violence. 
They would love everybody 
and they just wouldn’t be 
bothered. 

John Fleming. 

Scunthorpe. Lines. 

CUTEEN years in Chfiteau 
PDTf should cure them. 

Frank McFarJLane. 
Stevenage, Herts. 


WOUR report on Bill Gates's 
T investment in Cliveden pic 
foiled to mention that the es- 
tate is owned by the National 
Trust The property continues 
to be open to the public, and 
under fee terms of the lease to 
the hotel, access to part of the 
house is guaranteed. On 
Thursday and Sunday after- 
noons from April to October 
visitors may view the Sargent 
portrait of Nancy Astor, as 

well as the French dining- 
room where she held her fem- 
ous parties. Changes to the 
ownership of shares will not 
after* these arrangements. 

You also refer to Cliveden as 
the home of the Hitler-loving 
fast set This is unfair. Al- 
though Lady Astor was In- 
volved in attempts at Anglo- 
German diplomacy and had 
right-wing acquaintances, she 
also had socialist friends. In- 
cluding George Bernard 
Shaw. Asters served in both 
world wars, and Lord Astor 
gave over a site on the estate 
for a military hospital in both 

conflicts. A memorial ceme- 
tery was created at Cliveden, 
now cared for by the National 
Trust with the War Graves 
Commission. I hope that this 
puts fee Astons’ wa rt im e role 
into perspective. 

f!aF l ghillitn . 

Property manager, Cliveden 
Estate, Berkshire. 


1 it IHEN 1 was a y oung train- 
V V spotter in the forties, a 
familiar figure at mainline 
stations was the wheeltapper, 
a man wife a hammer on a 
pole who walked along the 
line, tapping wheels and lis- 
tening for the tell-tale sound 
telling him there was a crack. 

It seems fairly certain that 
the crashdn Germany and the 
recent derailment to Bedford- 
shire, both at high speed, were 
caused by cracked wheels. 

I haven’t seen a wheeltap- 
per for years; do they still 
exist, oris this another down- 
sizing too far? 

Mike Broadbent. 

Luton. Bedfordshire. 




t\ 


Australia 

18p 

N. Zealand 

27p 

Germany 

14p 

France 

Up 

Canada 

lOp 

SJtfrka 

34p 

India 

50p 

Malaysia 

*3 P 

Ireland 

lOp 

UK 

5P 

- Japan 

18p 

USA 

8p 


r \ have been aware of the 
“tattoo” caused by “fiats" on 
the wheels of high-speed 
trains which causes stress 
both on wheels and bearings 
by continuous “hammering* 1 . 

Doubtless the leasing com- 
panies consider it too costly to 
withdraw roUing-stockfor 

corrective wheel “turning”, 
but when the shareholders of 
these concerns are wheeling 
their gains to the bank, they 
could give a thought to passen- 
gers suffering the racket and 
risk resulting from their com- 
panies' parsimony. 
FABJencOwe. 

Churchdown, Glos. 


Cal! us today for details on fantastic 
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Carlos Castaneda 


Tomorrow’s 
world today 


Lucia Nogueira 


The artoftra 




A ccording to his for- 
mer wife Margaret 
Runyan Castenada, 
the secret to the mys- 
tique of Carlos Castaneda, who 
has died in nwmhmta , was 
that even his closest Mends 
were unsure who he was. 

Castaneda became a house- 
hold name and cultural icon 
to millions of young Ameri- 
can In the late 1960s and 1970s 
for his remarkable accounts 
of his tutelage under the Ya- 
qul "sorcerer" Don Juan Ma- 
tus. His first book. The Teach- 
ings of Don Juan (1968), was 
written as a master's thesis 
when Castaneda was an an- 
thropology student at Univer- 
sity College, Los Angeles. Its 
intimate details of “non-ordi- 
nary realities” struck a chord 
with sections of a youth 
movement for whom halluci- 
nogens were a sacrament and 

anH fn)oniaHmn 

proof of a morally bankrupt 
government 

Through the 1980s Castan- 
eda continued to define Toltec 
sorcery in such books as A 
Separate Reality , Journey to 
baton. Tales of Power and 
The Bogle’s Gift. His fierce in- 
sistence on privacy and ano- 
nymity was demonstrated 
when the only photographs 
he allowed for a Time maga- 



Castaneda . . . transcendent 

zine interview showed his 
hand covering his face. 
Following his last book. The 
Art of Dreaming (1994), he 
surprised his fhns by appear- 
ing at a number of seminars 
on tensegrity , a series of body 
movement exercises designed 
to facilitate entrance into 
"non-ordinary reality”. 

Critics regarded Castane- 
da's secrecy and intentional 
misinformation campaigns as 
proof of fraud. But though the 
factual accuracy of his ac- 
counts may have been the 
subject of debate, those who 
were moved by the passion 
and poetry of his writing 
showed little concern. After 
all, Castaneda was writing , 


I about realities the dominant 
culture denied existed, so crit- 
icism of his methods hardly 
seemed relevant 

In an interview with Magi- 
cal Blond magazine in 1986, 
Castaneda suggested that it 
was impossible to Judge his 
work from an objective stance 
since "ordinary perception 
doesn’t tell us the truth at alL 
The art of the wizard consists 
of destroying perceptive prej- 
udices.” Few critics could 
deny author Joyce Carol 
Oats's assessment of his 
books as “remarkable works 
of art”. 

It is hard to find a New Age 
celebrity who won’t admit to 
having been influenced by 
Castaneda's powerful prose 
and paradigm-busting philos- 
ophy. The gift he gave to a 
generation disillusioned by 
the nwfeiai lying of the Viet- 
nam war was hope for free- 
dom and a release from the 
mind-numbing materialism 
»t»af passed itself off as the 
only reality. 

The Toltec perspective that 
be popularised has turned 
into a publishing boom, with 
new books by various authors 
coming out each season, 
many of whom also claim to 
have studied with Don Juan 
Matus. It is an irony that Cas- 
taneda publicly disavowed 
these authors’ niaimg that the 
Yaqui sorcerer returned from 

death to tutor them in the 
ways of Toltec sorcery, for it 
is they who will continue the 
Castaneda mystique. 

He is survived by his former 
wife, to whom he was married 
from 1903 to 1972. The news of 

his death, apparently at the 
end of April, cam e out via his 
lawyer. Deborah Drooz. Since 
Castaneda didn’t like the spot- 
light, she added, she had not 
issued a press release. His 
birth too. was obscure- Ac- 
cording to immigration re- 
cords, he was bom on Christ- 
mas Day, 1925 in Cajamarca. 
Peru, but other sources show 
he was bom December 25, 1931 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

At the heart of Toltec teach- 
ing Is the belief that death can 
be transcended, that the "man 
of knowledge” can pass into 
other realms with awareness 
intact and even, as they say of 
Don Juan, return to teach 
others. Can it be doubted, 
then, that similar tales of Cas- 
taneda sig hting s can be far 
away? 

Michael Peter Langevin 

Carlos Castaneda, writer, bom 
December 25, 1925 (or 1931); 
died April 27, 1998 



T HERE are artists 
whose personality 
has such force that 
it becomes insepa- 
rable from the 
things they produce. X cannot 
set the strange, playful, pain- 
ful and, above all, intense 
sculptures and installations 
of Lucia Nogueira, who has 
died of cancer, aged 48, apart 
from the artist herself. 

Bom in Goianla. in the 
agrarian region of Goyas in 
central Brazil, she was the el- 
dest of five Children. Her 
lather was a Galician emigre, 
her mother the daughter of a 
family that had settled in the 
region In the 18th century. 
Lucia graduated in communi- 
cations and journalism in 
Brasilia, studied photography 
in the United States, and 
came to London in 1975, 
where she studied at Chelsea 
School of Art and at the Cen- 
tral School, slowly, belatedly, 
becoming an artist 
We first met on the stairs of 


a shared studio in the mid- 
1980s, when she moved from 
her frequently flooded base- 
ment to the floor below mine. 
The first thing that struck me 
— and anyone who met her — 
was her beauty, her elegance, 
her smile and her laugh. She 
was regal and one of the most 
generous spirits I have ever 
met 

It seemed at first a contra- 
diction that her studio was a 
kind of perverse laboratory of 
awkward ideas and peculiar 
objects; soft drinks cans 
stripped back to shiny alu- 
minium, bits of rubber tubing 
and tangles of wire, a giant 
thermometer kept in a cotton- 
wool padded box. She worked 
with broken things, aban- 
doned things, lost things. 
Some of her last publicly dis- 
played works used broken 
glass and the crystal-cut bau- 
bles of a glass chandelier 
spilled across the floor. 

For the wonderful Berwick 
Ramparts project in 1996, she 


set up black kiosks under Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed’s ramparts, 
from which visitors were in- 
vited to borrow black kites 
and fly them from the clifftop. 
She released a flock of Mack 
homing pigeons at the open- 
ing, which wheeled across the 
unbroken blue sky amongst 
the kites. Her work hovered 
between the ordinariness of 
its component parts and the 
strength of its allusions, its 
absolute, magnificent poetry, 
its alarming juxtapositions. 

She was always in the 
studio, always working, and 
she never seemed to have 
money. Lack of funds never 
stilted her ambitions, and she 
developed a way of working 
in which her material 
resources came at little cost, 
but which, by a leap of the 
imagination, were translated 
into finished pieces. Some- 
how, the work always flowed, 
right to the end. when, half- 
paralysed, she learned to 
draw with her left hand. Oil- 



-rtist . . Lucia Nogueira and. (left) her 
ESaUation. Full Stop, at the Hayward Galley In 1997 . . ^ 


ing notebooks with apho- 
risms, drawings of animals, 
plans for installations sbe 
would never complete. 

Noguelra’s was an art of 
transformations of the most 
unlikely materials, resources 1 
and obtuse ideas Into some- 1 
thing unlikel y and memorable. 
In the 1997 Hayward Gallery 
Material Culture show, sbe in- 
stalled a wooden cable drum, 
bought to rest by a metal stan- 
chion. It was called Full Stop, 
and was one of those ideas that 
seemed inevitable when one 
encountered it Like all her 
work, it was a play both an 
materials and on language. 

As an artist, Nogueira de- 
veloped a most unusual vo- 
cabulary, which owed some- 
thing to Beuys, something 
perhaps to the 1960s and 1970s . 
Brazilian avant-garde, but 
which emerged as individual 
and unique a body of work as 
I have seen. She never com- 
promised; she was stubborn 
and she fought for what she 


knew was right. She bad utter 
integrity. 

Her first solo Show was at 
the Islington’s short-lived 
Carllle Gallery. In 1989, No- 
gueira showed in Promises, 
Promises, which I curated for 
the Serpentine Gallery. Her 
small sculptures little mus- 
lin bags stuffed with Insula- 
tion felt, arrangements of 
skewers, rubber tubing and 
wire mesh, were ephemeral 
objects of supreme delicacy. 
Some of these works were at- 
tacked and damaged in the 
gallery when the show went 
toNimes. 

Her work at times both con- 
tained and provoked a kind of 
v io l e nce. Some of her works 
were like bombs — literally- 
At Mario Flecha’s gallery In 
1990, she showed sculptures 
which were like Molotov 
cocktails. The air reeked of 
petroL For her 1990 Chisen- 
hale Gallery project she 
buried huge sections of gas 
pipe hi the gallery floor. Little 
mercury tilt-switches winked 
from the walls of the other- 
wise darkened space. 

She made a weird, sinister 
theatre of the spaces she 
worked in and one trod 
around her works with a 
sense of expectation and ap- 
prehension. Last year, at the 
Freud Museum in Hamp- : 
stead, she installed a work | 
called Sleep, a tiny arrange- 
ment of needles and sewing 
thread, which incorporated a 
wire spring hung at eye 
height As an object it was 
nearly nothing. It was about 
trembling, furtiveness, the 
rustle of disturbed sleep. 

Through the 1990s her repu- 
tation grew, and if she never 
became famous in the way of 
younger British artists, sbe 
commanded an enormous 
respect She was given a resi- 
dency at the Cartier Founda-. 


tion in France. _ She won a 
Hamlyn Foundation awanTfor ■ 
sculpture. Her 1998 strio show , 
at the Ikon, Bir m i ng ham, 
which later travelled to Cam- 
den Arts Centre, was a Mlari- . 
ous and disturbing display- In 
one of the best works, a me- 
chanical battery-operated toy, 
bidriwi in a paper bag, per- 
formed a maniacal dance 
around the arena of an up- 
turned table. At first inconse- 
quential, perhaps even 
apparently foolish, her work 
piarto one laugh out loud. Yet tt 
always lrft a lingering feeling 

of disquirt and apprehension. 

Lucia viewed cancer with 
the same fortitude, courage 
and sense of curiosity which 
inspired her work and a life., 
frill of adventures: playing the 
Washington hostess when she. 
lived with a Brazilian diplo 
mat; discovering in Loudon 
that another boyfriend was a 
would-be bank robber, who 
had left a gun In her flat, 
which she got rid of In a 
Baker Street rubbish bin; 
having run-ins with customs 
officers, planning the most 
awkward ■ artworks. One of 
her last projects was a plan to 
imefcaTl a rhiirnh bell. in the 
Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Barcelona, where, at 
six o’clock every evening, the 
bell would tdl once, and an 
opera singer would simultan- 
iously sing a single note, 
marking the transition from 
day to evening, light to dark. 
It might yet happen. 

Lucia Nogueira is survived 
by her partner, the gallerlst 
Anthony Reynolds, and their 
daughter Georgia Fleury' 
Ileynplds, aged eight. ■ . . _ . 

Adrian Senrle 

Lucia Nogueira, artist, bom Feb- 
ruary 22, 1950; died June 20, 
1998 
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Anne Wood 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Opera champion 


A nne wood, who has 

died aged 89, was a con- 
tralto, an administra- 
tor, and one of the leading 
forces in post-war English 
opera. In 1948. sbe became 
general manager of tbe 
English Opera Group, and 
was later co-founder of the 
National School of Opera — 
which became the London 
Opera Centre. In 1965, sbe 
founded Phoenix Opera. 

A formidable character, sbe 
had strong ideas on how 
opera should be organised 
and performed, which sbe 
fearlessly propounded, often 
in the teeth of opposition 
from the operatic establish- 
ment. She was also a discern- 
ing interpreter of new music. 

Anne sang with the tenor 
Peter Pears in the first Brit- 
ish performance of Benjamin 
Britten’s Spring Symphony in 
19-18. Both as a singer and ad- 
ministrator. she was associ- 
ated with Britten’s music and 
in the 1980s, in her final 
enterprise, she attempted to 
create a singing award in 
commemoration of Pears, her 
friend and mentor. 

Wood studied singing with 
the famous Hater artist Elena 
Gerhardt and the baritone 
George Parker. She excelled 
in oratorio and recital, ap- 
pearing at all the major Brit- 


ish festivals and in Germany 
and Holland. She ran Phoe- 
nix Opera, a small, tightly- 
knit touring company, very 
much on her own lines. She 
encouraged young artists, 
and many of those who ap- 
peared in her company went 
on to significant careers. It 
played a vital part in propa- 
gating opera around the 
country. 

Wood shared the latter part 
of her life with the mezzo and 
teacher Johanna Peters, who 
looked after her devotedly. 

Alan Myth 

Anne Wood, contralto and opera 
administrator, bom August 2. 
1908: died June 12, 1998 



Birthdays 


Wood . . . formidable 


A Country Diary 


IN OUR Diary, page 20, June 
19. we suggested that a sense of 
humour was an important part 
of any job, not excepting the 
conduct of the nuclear plant of 
the UKAEA at Dounreay, 
which, we said, had appropri- 
ated the television character, 
Homer Simpson, in a market- 
ing initiative. This turns out 1 
not to be the case. Tbe associa- 
tion of Homer Simpson and 
Dounreay originated entirely 
on Moray Firth Radio, the 
managing director of which i 
has exonerated Dounreay from j 
any part in what he called "a 
creative bit erf radio". It was 
not commissioned by the 
UKAEA as part of its open-day 
promotion. Sorry we did not 
know that earlier. 

THE RACE in 1972 in which 
the racehorse Brigadier Ge- 
rard was reputed to have 
"looked after" the jockey Joe 
Mercer (Sport, page 6. June 18) 
was not the Queen Anne 
Stakes. It was the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes. Brigadier Ge- 
rard never ran in the Queen 
Anne Stakes. 

A TABLE nn page 2. Jobs & 
Money. June 20, gave the 
wrong charge for premium 
rate calls on a BT 0870 number. 
Calls are not charged at £1.50 a 
minute at all times, as we said. 
They are charged at between 
2.95P and 751p per minute. We 
gave the wrong number to call 
for BT billing queries. Tbe cor- 
rect number Is 0800 150UL 


Kim Begley, tenor. 46; Prof 
Norman Bowery, pharma- 
cologist, «: The Very Rev 
Prof Henry Chadwick, theo- 
logian, 78; Nicholas Cleo- 
bury, conductor, 48; Carolyn 
Ellis, explorer, 36; Adam 
Faith, financial adviser, for- 
mer pop singer. 58; The Most 
Rev Lord Dr John Habgood, 
former Archbishop of York, 
71; Julian Hipwood, polo 
player, 52; Lord Irvine of 
Lairg, Lord Chancellor, 58; 
Miriam Karlin, actress, 73; 
Dave King, comedian, 69; 
Dame Sheila Masters, ac- 
countant 49; Anne Owers, 
director. Justice, si; Karen 
Potter, fashion designer, 39; 
John Prebble, novelist his- 
torian, 83; Prof Sir Martin 
Rees, astronomer, 56; Prof 
Isaac Schapera, anthropolo- 
gist 93; Prof Lord Soulsby, 
veterinary surgeon, 72; Kath- 
leen Wilkes, philosopher, 52; 
Irene Worth, actress, 82. 


CHESHIRE: The pair of little 
grebes on the millpond have 
produced their second brood 
of the year, and I have 
watched four healthy-looking 
chicks being fed by one erf the 
adults. I found the other 
parent on the river busy look- 
ing after what must have 
been the only survivor from 
the first brood, a well-devel- 
oped Juvenile still wearing its | 
young plumage with charac - 1 
teristic stripy markings 
formed by down remaining 
oh the tips of growing feath- 
ers. Above the valley, many 
fields are covered with the 
yellow of tall meadow butter- 
cups, but tbe cool and wet 
weather of the first half of 
June has held back the Dow- 
ering of many of the true 
summer plants. I spent an 
afternoon on the common yes- 
terday, braving several heavy 
downpours of rain whilst 
searching for some of the 


specialities that grow there, 
typical of a raised bog with 
small areas or sphagnum 
moss. Although tt occupies 
only a small comer of the 
common, this type of habitat 
is rare in Cheshire, and much 
has been done in recent years 
to ensure its survival, with 
the removal of invading scrub 
and stiver birch. I found most 
of the plants I was looking for 
— the tiny pink flowers of 
cranberry; the much larger 
star-shaped pink and white 
petals or the biog bean, with 
their conspicuous fringes of 
white hairs; and several tali 
stems of cotton grass, which 
is not really a grass but a 
of the sedge family, I 
didn t see the rare bog rose- 
mary, which is said to have 
reappeared here recently 
following the disappearance 
of a previous plant on the end 
of a gardener's trowel, 

J M THOMPSON 




It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote the rele- 
oant date and page number. 
Readers may contact the office 
of the Readers’ Editor by tele- 
phoning 0171 239 9589 between 
llam and 5pm, Monday to Fri- 
day. Surface mail should be 
sent to the Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian. 119, Farringdan 
Road. London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 

readeriqguordtoruxx.uk 


Death Notices 

BALL. TlMnwa. bom In Manchester, for- 
merly of the Physics Department. Marches- 
lor University, and me CERN. Geneva, d md 
peacefully on BSi Amo 1990 In hospftaf In 
Sftjcknofm. tauawtafl a long Illness. Funeral 
■M EnoWsh Church. Stockholm, nn July 
T99B at 3.30pm. For mors tntormadon 
W jo mar: Begravtikuppyra. Stockholm, 48- 
6-663-1615 


ohor BocHJnaun era) Nicky, Kata and 
Edward Cotton Teacher el Pechora County 
Pnmwy School Private tanuiy cremation 
■allowed by serves ol Commendation and 
Thanksgiving at St Ounstan's Church. Can- 
terbury on Saturday June 27 at 4pm All 
welcome No Ibnrara please. Derations a 
wished to imperial Cancer Research Fund 
cfo Gardner 1 Croft sottcHurs. 2 CnsOe 
Street. Ctmterhury CTl 2QH. 

HENDERSOM. George. on 2 tel June TOB8. 
w hospi tal. George aged 82 wars end of 
Pcynton. Cfieanire. A loving husband and 
Jauier A passed president ol Mancfteetor 
Giralogical Association. Tho lurand service 
wtfl take place at Mncctesflefd Cremato- 
rium on Thuroday 3501 June <d tOUOern 
Donations, if desired, to MacmMan Nurses, 
teouirtea to Bnan Sharpies & Sons. Bred- 
bury. lei- 0161 430 6231 

MOWIIT. Percy, on 108t June 1990. after a 

hne and loving grandad uj James and 
Laura. Lifelong member os USDAW. 
KMOHT. Annette Res. died In hospnal on 
lira June, aged rz. alter a long and conra- 
geoirty name period at duaowty. ma 
flirty k,„cd of Edmund and mother d 
Frances Funeral and memor ia l semes at 
Si Nicholas' Church. Harpeoden at 2pm on 
Wednesday. 24th June. Family Bow er s only. 
Bouillons It wished to the ArthnU* 
8esaareh Campaign. Ccpeman Mwrte. 
Chestertieid S41 7TO. 

WARE. Tom. died peeeeiufty on Juna Wh 
ftfnoung temRy and Wends; belov ed Into 
band la SizabMh for over 60 years; patert 
ana lowtg taitw to CoraOM. Veronica. 
Francis and Joanna and warm and Uratest 
grtndtaSMr to mmcw. Con, Liam. Tan#* 
Honor and Eleanor. TtlUktoMfig 


Hsrftwnten. FanHy Bwnrs only Phm and 
gonabona. d you wish, is Andover HHS 
pmHaete Trim Staff Fund, cto HaK row & 
Sena, oa Bridge street. Andover, harts 
SPIQ IBM. let OttM 33S2S5 

In Memoriam 

HOLTBr. W in ded, born 23 Jane M9& 
Writer. famMsL POCftcaJ aaniiatoMF and 

humanitarian. Died 1935 TatM nn 

«orid ow unn. but Miten flgH *an non 

on. 

hardy, map. on n# - uw wt 

missed from oh our Ufldly- 

Births 

POWWEATHEH/KUS^ To Suzan «« £*• 
vol a daughter. Florence Mo. boro 22 June. 
a *slor lor Allen. 

MAU_ Bantam* Artwjioi JM «*< » 
Harriet Into Oekteyl and DmM <* 

» Bs#y Rood. BWtt . . 

Bam and 3pm Mon-Frt. 
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Party membership 


EkowEshun: 
Nature of fame 


Labour is embarrassed over the leak of 
figures showing it has been losing members 
recently - but only because it thought it could 
buck the historical trend against mass 
membership in political parties. Ewen 
MacAskill says there are fewer and fewer 
party people, home and abroad 


Stuff that 


envelope. 


say the 


activists 



L ABOUR Party mem- 
bership is in decline. 
But nobody gave 
Tony Tflair the bad 
news. Headquarters 
atMmbank, where the figures 
are collated, seems not to have 
passed on the information to a 
Prime Minister basking in 
personal popularity 
Now Downing Street is con- 
ducting an inquiry into how 
such a bieak-down in commu- 
nkgbop could happen in its 
famed' , maclune for political 
cnmi mniH-qt-inn , One party 

wntet; 'putting on a brave 
^yeefeniax said it was 'bet- 
ter. tv ha ve it out now: “The 
longer we are in denial mode 
the worse it gets”. 

His political instincts had 
warned him. In the aftermath 
of the lone parent revolt last 
autumn, Mr Biair contacted 
Mfflhflnk to check if there had 
- been a backlash among the 
membership. He was compla- 
cently toM. that the party was 
merely treading water In real- 
itx there had been a spate of 
considered resignations and 
numbers had fafiwi to renew 
their membership. 

Just bow bad the news is 
depends on a context of confi- 
dence. Before the general elec- 
tion. Labour had set itself a 
target of 450,000 individual 
members, keen to emulate the 
kind of ipaai m emb ership 
achieved by. European social 
democratic parties (1). Earlier 
this year; the party put mem- 
bership at 406,000 and the offi- 
cial line has been to describe 
itself as the ‘fastest growing 
party in Western Europe’. 

Now the cold water. Over 
the weekend, the party con- 
ceded that membership has 
fallen, to around 386,000. A 
party source said that if the 
number of members who are 
in arrears on their subscrip- 
tions are- stripped out, the fig- 
ure may even be lower 
Numbers look even worse if 
set against a target of one mil- 
lion members announced ten 
years ago. flordon Brown was 


given the job of spearheading 
the campaign. The fanfare has 
long since become muted. The 
official Ung “In the very 
broadest, long-term basis that 
is stm our aim. No-one is say- 
ing we win have a million by 
the next election. That would 
require a dramatic increase. 
An understatement 

Labour leaders are sensi- 
tive about decline. Is it, as cyn- 
ical left-wingers claim, that 
members are leaving in 
droves, disillusioned by 
Blarriam. especially the treat- 
ment or lone parents? Or is it 
more mundane, as Labour 
headquarters suggests. Many 
people joined in the excite- 
ment of the run-up to the gen- 
eral election but have merely 
not bothered to renew their 
subscriptions. 

Labour did set itself an 
Impossible target Joining is 
not fashionable. Party mem- 
bership is In secular decline: 


numbers of paid-up adherents 
have been Galling decade after 
decade, across the parties. 
And not only in Britain. In 
Scandinavia, the cradle of 
social democracy member- 


ship is dropping oft Only Aus- 
tria and Germany have seen 
increases. But patronage may 
play a part in those corpo- 
ra tist societies. Membership 
of a party in Austria has often 
been a prerequisite for gain- 
ing a council house and jobs 
In Germany are often depen- 
dent on membership (2). 

Parties have been losing out 
to single-issue pressure 
groups. The kind of idealism 
once associated with Labour 
This Great Movement of Ours 
has been transferred to cru- 
sades such as protection of 
the environment. Michael 
Pinto-Buschinsky of Brunei 
University says: “Politics does 
not have the idealism that it 
sometimes did and it is more a 
matter of careerism than Ide- 
alism.” He makes the point 
that the decline ctf formal poli- 
tics may be a welcome reflec- 
tion of the end of large-scale 


ideological conflict (in west- 
ern countries) associated with 
the end of the Cold War 
If Labour has worries, so do 
the Tories. Mr Pinto- 
Duschinksy baa detailed the 
startling decline of the Con- 
servative Party which has 
dropped from 1.3 min inn in 
1974 to between 300,000 and 
350,000, the official Central 
Office estimate tor this year 
Ebr all the parties, the glory 
years have gone for ever 
Labour’s peak membership 
was in the early. 1950s when it 
just readied the magical fig- 
ure of one million sought by 
Mr Brown (3). Decline was 
marked in 1960s under the 
Wilson government. Disillu- 
sionment set in among 
activists, upset at the lack of a 
socialist agenda: many young 
people were disgusted with 
the Wilson government's sup- 
port fbr the United States in 
Vietnam. 



UT IT was in the 
1980s that numbers 
really tailed off 
Labour suffered as 
the constituencies 
were wracked by in-fighting. 
When Mr Blair became leader 
in 1994, membership was only 
250,000; until now, he bad been 
proud of his achievement in 
pu shing that up. 

Against that background, 
the fall during recent months 
to 385,000 may not look disas- 
trous. But surely Labour; still 
riding high in the polls, 
should not be falling back 
now. The Government has 
years to run. and more critical 
rinrisinns to take. Still in the 
flush of victory Labour might 
have expected the rise to con- 
tinue, fuelled not least from 
those wanting to be associated 
with success. There are base 
reasons for being a party 
membei; to do with patronage 


and preferment The failure of 
Labour to benefit from rts suc- 
cess suggests the reasons why 
people will not participate in 
formal politics are deep- 


seated and permanent; to do 
perhaps with changes in life 
style and the balance of pri- 
vate and public space in peo- 
ple's lives. 

Decline is inevitable. The 
achievements of the early 
fifties sprang partly out of the 
idealism that followed the Sec- 
ond World Waq the determi- 
nation to build a better world. 
But in those days political 
party membership also 
offered a social life, even fun. 
Labour, offered an opportu- 
nity to meet like-minded peo- 
ple, the ' opposite sex and 
cheap booze. Membership of 
the Conservative Party was 
even more of a social invest- 
ment Today people have a 
much bigger variety of places 
to meet and be entertained. 

Boredom is also a factor A 
recent internal party survey 
shows one of the commonest 
dislikes among party mem- 
bers is the constituency meet- 
ing and its paraphernalia (4). 
New members can so easily be 
put off by long-term members 
deeply imbedded in the rule- 
book. The word is "anorak". 

Minutes of the last meet- 
ing. Matters arising. It is a 
culture based on rules rather 
than allowing people to 
express political ideas. 

Evidently there are those 
who have been upset at what 
they see as the failure of Mr 
Blair and Mr Brown to deliver 
a brave new world within 
twelve months. Anecdotal evi- 
dence suggests that activists, 
though upset by some of the 
policies, have stayed in the 
party to fight Defections have 
come from people who signed 
up fbr the party paying their 
subscriptions but not actively 
involved in knocking on 
doors. 

The Liberal Democrats 
have a membership of around 
100,000, which has remained 
stable since the ructions Of 
the merger between the Liber- 
als and the Social Democratic 
Party ten years ago. Member- 
ship initially was less than the 


combined membership of the 
two parties. It has a strong 
participatory membership, 
with a high number of Its 
members actively involved as 
councillors. 

The Conservatives, under 
the Asda boss Archie Nor- 
man, are reforming their 
party and this summer will 
have their first centralised 
membership system. They 
have always been coy about 
releasing figures but after the 
new system is in place this 
summer will have no excuse^ 


I S A MASS membership 
party necessary? Parties 
need a core of people In 
each constituency to 
carry out canvassing, 
leafletti n g and conveying peo- 
ple to the polling booths. Com- 
puters could soon take over 
many of these tasks. And IT 
and the net will also make it 
easier for the party leader to 
speak directly to his member- 
ship and to hear their views. 

But Labour's internal sur- 
veys show not unsurprisingly 
that the party does better in 
those constituencies where It 
has a big contingent of mem- 
bers. . There are heartland 
seats where it wifi do well 
whoever is the party candi- 
date but in comparable seats, 
the party with the healthiest 
local membership is set to do 
better 

Participation, says an old 
argument is good for democ- 
racy Yet Labour; like the Con- 
servatives, has been guilty in 
the past of asking members 
along to constituency meet- 
ings just to lick stamps and 
perform menial tasks, rather 
than allowing them to engage 
in full debate. The Labour 
leadership argues that thin is 
what its recent reforms are 
designed, to achieve: the left 
counters that the opposite is 
being achieved. 

An American prospect beck- 
ons where most "activists" are 
paid and democratic participa- 
tion by members in deciding 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARTIN ARGLES 



party policy is strictly limited. 
Fbr the historical trend is 
against mass parties. If the 
decline in the Tory Party has 
been dramatic. Labour’s 
attempts to buck the trend and 
push its membership upwards 
now look doomed. 


Sources; |1 ) Party Organizations: 
A data hanefoook, edited by 


Richard S. Katz and Peter Matr, 
Sage Publications, 1 992 

(2) Michael Pinto- Dusch Insky, 
senior research fellow at Brunei 
Unversrty, at a post-etection 
conference at Essex. 

(3) British Political Facts. David 
Butter and Gareth Butler. 
Macmillan 

|4) Labour internal docunent, 
unpublished. 
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Party Organizations: 

A data handbook, edited by . 
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party headquarters; 

Annua) Abstract of Statistics, 
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Yen slides, billionaires are battered . . . and Marks can’t afford to open Down Under 

Japan 
builds 
‘bridge’ 
to save 
banks 


Alex Brummer In Tokyo 


J APAN yesterday 
moved decisively 
towards setting up a 
“bridge bank'* de- 
signed to take on the 
bad loans of failing lenders 
and prevent a series of bank- 
ruptcies among leading 
banks. 

The diffi culties of the ailing 
Long Term Credit Bank 
(LTCB) deepened as its shares 
plunged a further 44 per cent 
and speculation intensified 
that it would be absorbed by 
other banks, or could become 
the first customer of the 
bridge bank. 

The urgent need for a solu- 
tion to Japan’s banking crisis 
was underpinned when the 
yen resumed its slide on the 
foreign exchanges, falling 
four yen to 137.84 against the 
dollar. 

Despite the uncertainty sur- 



rounding the LTCB, one of 
the nation's leading corporate 
lenders, the Tokyo stock mar - 
ket seemed convinced that the 
authorities were finally ready 
to act on banking reform. The 
Nikkei index climbed 41.11 
points to 15,309.09. 

Tokyo’s confidence that the 
government had decided to 
"bridge bank” followed a 
summit between two of the 
most powerful figures in the 
country — Ryutaro Hashi- 
moto, the Prime Minister, and 
Koichl Kato, the secretary 
general of the ruling Liberal 

Democratic Party. 

The two agreed on estab- 
lishing the bank and a facility 
to take on the bad loans by 
July 8, four days before Upper 
House elections. 

The nation's two leading 
politicians clearly have de- 
cided that the uncertainly 
hanging over the banking sys- 
tem must be resolved to as- 
sure voters that the economy 
will not worsen after the elec- 
tion and prevent the yen 
weakening further on the for- 
eign exchanges. Every time 
the yen falls, the capital 
ratios of the Japanese bank- 
ing system weakens, pushing 
it near to insolvency. 

Despite daily denials from 
the LTCB that it is in diffi- 
culty, speculation persisted 
that it Is desperately trying to 
offload its loan book to two 
other banks Dai-Ichi Kangyo, 
or Daiwa Bank, with neither 
said to be enthusiastic about 
taking on the the job. 

The LTCB crisis spelled a 
baptism of Ere for the new Fi- 
nanclal Supervisory Agency, 
which opened for business 



Masaharn Hin o says his FSA aims to prevent risk spreading throughout the system 


yesterday. Its boss. Masaharu 
Hino made it clear that the 
agency was there to “protect" 
debentures, deposits and the 
interbank transactions of fi- 
nancial institutions as part of 
a broader effort to prevent 
systemic risk spreading 
throughout the banking 
system. 

One of the agency’s first 
tasks was to order an inspec- 
tion of 19 of the country's top 
banks, which have between 


them an estimated debt of 
Yen77 trillion (£343.4 billion). 

If LTCB were to become the 
first customer of the bridge 
bank, because it is unable to 
forge a private sector merger, 
it would first be required to 
use all its available capital to 
dispose of bad debts. It would 
then sell off the non-perform- 
ing loans to the Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, another 
new government agency. The 
LTCB would receive a new in- 


fusion of taxpayers' fhnds and 
continue to service remaining 
customers under formal gov- 
ernment supervision. In ef- 
fect, it would be nationalised. 

Government officials make 
no secret of their fears that if 
the banking problem is not 
resolved rapidly, the slide of 
Japan from recession to de- 
pression will not be avoided. 
"If the banking problem is not 
fixed now. the economic mea- 
sures will not be effective, " 
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said Akira Furukawa, a 
senior economic adviser to 
the Prime Minister’s office. 

Despite Japan’s rush to 
repair its banking system, 
there is scepticism in Tokyo. 
Among the expected difficul- 
ties are legal barriers to a free 
market in bad loans, a lack of 
qualified bank inspectors and 
a shortage of capital in the 
system to absorb problem 
loans without the infiision of 
new goverment funds. 


M&S ditches 
Australia plan 


Roger Cowe 


I ARKS & SPENCER 
yesterday abandoned 
I plans io launch in 
Australia, saying the slump 
In the country's currency 
would make it impossible to 
sell clothes exported from 
Britain at acceptable prices 
that fitted its value- for-money 
reputation. 

Australia has been particu- 
larly hard hit since 60 per 
cent of its exports go to 
countries in the region. Ex- 
ports to South-east Asia so far 
this year are a quarter below 
last year's level. As a result, 
the Australian dollar has 
plunged by a quarter over the 
past IS months to a 13-year 
low. 

Paul Smith, the M &S Asia 
Pacific chief executive, said 
yesterday: "We have con- 
cluded that opening Marks & 
Spencer stores in Australia 
under the current economic 
conditions is no longer viable. 

"The recent change in the 

value of the Australian dollar 

has increased the cost of im- 
ported merchandise and sell- 
ing prices would therefore 
have to be higher.” 

M&S had reached an 
agreement with a local 
retailer. Just Jeans Group, to 
open a Marks & Spencer fran- 
chise network, beginning 
with stores in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Brisbane, as part 


of the British retailer's inter- 
national expansion. 

Mr Smith stressed that the 
partners hoped to revive 
opening plans if the Austra- 
lian dollar makes a recovery. 
He said: “We remain confi- 
dent in the long-term poten- 
tial of the Australian market 
and we will be monitoring the 
situation closely to decide on 
a suitable rime to open stores. 
Australia is still very much 
part of Marks & Spencer’s 
strategy." 

International expansion 
has been a key part of the 
British retailer's strategy 
during the 1990s, and it began 
researching entry into Aus- 
tralia in 1996. A franchise 
agrement was struck with 
Just Jeans last November, 
since when the two compa- 
nies have been looking for 
sites and drawing up detailed 
plans to sell M&S clothing In 
stores operated by Just Jeans. 

But the Asian slump has hit 
the group's profits in its 
wholly-owned Hong Kong op- 
eration and damaged its fran- 
chise business elsewhere in 

Asia. 

M&S is still committed to 
the franchise concept, which 
has seen 85 stores bearing the 
famous British logo spring Up 
throughout Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia. The 
group is on the verge of mak- 
ing a decision about entry 
into the South American mar , 
ket 
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Mark Tran and 
Mark Atkinson 


I T HAS been a bad year 
for the ordinary billion- 
aire In the street. After 18 
months of corporate 
crashes, banking nerves, 
falling currencies and ris- 
ing unemployment, only 
now are the true individual 
victims of the Asian crisis 
being revealed. 

According to the latest 
rich list in Forbes maga- 
zine, the number of billion- 
aires In the region was just 
44 this year, down from 56 
last year and 119 in 1996. 

That issue had trumpeted 
the East's new wealth. “It's 
Asia's turn,” Forbes blared 
at the time, getting swept 
up with Asia's triumpha- 
lism. Two years later, it is 
back to more familiar 
ground, with Rupert Mur- 
doch, the globe-trotting 
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media tycoon, as Forbes' 
favourite billionaire. As for 
Asia, well there is no more 
talk of the Asian century. 
Thailand, for example, has 
seen its billionaires wiped 
out. 

Asia's richest man 
remains the Sultan of Bru- 
nei. whose wealth comes 
from oil and gas. His for- 
tune is estimated at $36 
j billion, down $2 billion 
from last year. The biggest 
decline was by former Indo- 
nesian President Suharto, 
(breed to resign last month 
in the race of massive pub- 
lic protests. His wealth 


dwindled by three-quarters 
to $4 billion and bis fortune 
can be expected to shrink 
as his family's control over 
vast state enterprises is 
reduced. 

The richest man in Asia 
who works for a living now 
is Lee Shan Eec, owner of 
Henderson Land Develop- 
ment Corporation in Hong 
Kong. The collapse in prop- 
erty prices shaved nearly 
$2 billion off the 70-year- 
old property tycoon's 
wealth. He is now worth 
$12.7 billion, making him 
nlnth-rlchcst in the world 
instead of fourth. Cheung 


Kong (Holdings) and 
Hutchison Whampoa chair- 
man LI Ka-shlng, another 
Hong Kong resident. Is 
Asia’s second-richest pri- 
vate citizen. His overall 
ranking rose to 13th from 
15th yet he saw his fortuhe 
fall 9 per cent to $10 billion. 

Tsai wan Lin and famil y 
members of Taiwan were 
next in Asia. The founder of 
Cathay Life Insurance and 
the Lin- Yuan Group, who 
got bis start behind a fruit 
and vegetable stand In Tai- 
pei Is worth about $8.5 
billion, down 25 per cent 
from last year. 


Phoney deals of ‘development fever 9 take toll 


John Gfttings in Hoag Kong 


|EIJING has closed 
.down a leading provin- 
cial bank, shaking Chi- 
na's financial system. The 
Hainan Development Bank 
was ordered to cease opera- 
tions while its debts are being 
guaranteed to avoid panic. 

The Bank is one of a select 


group in China's development 
zones which was given con- 
siderable latitude in the boom 
years. It is based on the island 
of Hainan, which has long 
been known for financial 
scams and sharp operations. 

The People's Bank of China, 
operating with another 
national bank, has taken over 
its liabilities and is investi- 
gating its performance. The 


capital and interest owed to 
all "legitimate'* investors on 
the island and from outside 
will be protected, the People's 
Bank said on Sunday. 

Chinese financial circles 
are particularly concerned 
because the Hainan Develop- 
ment Bank ranks only just be- 
low the four national banks in 
status. Beijing’s action is in- 
tended to send a sharp signal 


that It will intervene 
promptly to prevent a col- 
lapse or confidence. 

Hainan's troubles arc a 
result of years of "develop- 
ment fever" that swept China 
when the late Deng Xiaoping 
kicks tart ed economic reforms 
offer the Tiananmen Square 
massacre. Many unscrupu- 
lous entrepreneurs, particu- 
larly property companies. 


traded in land that techni- 
cally belonged to the state. 

There followed a spate of in- 
solvencies and last December 
Hainan Development Bank 
was ordered by the island's 
authorities to assume respon- 
sibility for several debt-rid- 
den credit cooperatives in 
the provincial capital of Hai- 
kou. These had offered high 
interest rates in 1993-1994 and 


the capital was used to invest 
in risky property deals. 

Although Beijing closed 
down ten financial institu- 
tions last year, the collapse of 
this leading commercial bank 
is regarded as much more 
serious. It Is also being ar- 
gued that the central authori- 
ties cannot continue to take 
responsibility for all bad 
debts in Uie provinces. 





Notebook 

The man with the 
golden smile 



Edited by 
Lisa Bucran^ham 


I T IS always tempting to 
flirt with the Idea that the 
Fates will not forever 
fevour Richard Branso n and 
his Virgin group. Railways 
have appeared for some time 
the most likely candidate to 
tarnish the gilded s m i le of 
Britain’s best loved 
entrepreneur. 

Railways attract a unique 
level of consumer oppro- 
brium and the problems of 
the west coast and cross- 
country routes seemed suffi- 
ciently ghastly to be Immune 
to the public relations gloss 
which is the stuff of Virgin's 
slick organisation. 

When the whisper started 
to go round the City that 
Branson would be lucky to get 
the flotation of the rail busi- 
ness off the ground, it seemed 
Virgin might finally have met 
its Waterloo. 

Hie rtmhng didn’t appear 
brilliant: City investors are 
about to be visited by SBC 
Warburg and Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell trying to lure 
them to buy bonds to reti- 
nance London & Continental 
Railways, the channel link 
group which would have gone 
belly up but for a government 
bailout. 

And, despite staff turnover 
in the City, most investment 
managers can still remember 
being shafted over 
Eurotunnel 

A share in most parts of 
Britain's railways is not this 
season's fashion accessory. 

It was easy to imagine Mr 
Branson being shown the 
door and forced into the arms 
of an unlikely suitor. But he 
has emerged with a remark- 
able deal from Stagecoach's 
Brian Souter. 

He has secured about £30 
million more than a float was 
expected to raise, and Virgin 
has ended up with a 51 per 
cent majority of the company 
when it started with only 41 
percent. 

Importantly, Virgin is 
shielded from the direct pry- 
ing of stock market eyes and 
from the short-term demands 
of the City on an Industry 
where gains may come only 
in the longer term. 

This round then to the man 
in the woolly jumper. 


Loosening peg 

idea that the week- 
end meeting of G7 fi- 
nance deputies would 
produce a surprise package to 
turn the Japanese economy 
around was always a little Gar 
fetched. 

If there was an easy solu- 
tion to the country’s twin 
banking and economic crises, 
it would have been staring 
everyone In the race for years. 

However, the lack of fire- 
works didn't prevent the cur- 
rency markets registering 
their disappointment at the 
lack of concrete action. 


After rallying last week 
when the US Federal Reserve 
inter vened on its b ehalf , the 
yea weakened again yester- 
day against the dollar, putting 
renewed pressure on other 
ailing economies in the 
region to devalue to restore 

competitiveness. 

China was the focus of such 
fears last week; yesterday ft 
was Hang Kong’s tarn in the 

spotlight. 

The province’s leader, Tung 
Chee-hwa, said the economic 
situation there was “very 
crit ical" in order to make 
sure the severity of that posi- 
tion was lost on no-one, Mr 
Tung chose the rather dra- 
matic route of a live televi- 
sion broadcast to make his 
point. 

Although he vowed to de- 
fend the Hong Kong-GS dollar 
peg, that linkage might not 
survive a fUIl-blown recession 
that now looks like a racing 
certainty. 

Unfortunately for Britain’s 
hard-pressed manufacturers, 
the pound has also been 
caught up in the backwash of 
the yen’s turmoil. The yen's 
weakness has reinforced ster- 
ling’s safe-haven status and, 
combined with expecations of 
another interest rate rise, 
helped power the currency 
back through the DM 3 
barrier. 

If there is a consolation in 
this (apart, of course, from 
those holiday-makers just 
about to set off for the Conti- 
nent) it is that the Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
will presumably 
think twice before raising in- 
terest rates again. 

When it raised rates earlier 
this month, it cited the infla- 
tionary dangers of the felling 
pound and rising average 
earnings. 

With one of those two 
threats removed, the MPC 
will be hard-pressed to mount 
a defence of another increase 
in the cost of borrowing from 
foe c ur re nt level of 7.5 per 
cent 


Maxwell’s ghost 

A NOTHER corporate gov- 
ernance code beckons 
and still so little to 
show for it. 

As the Stock Exchange dots 
the i’s on the corporate gover- 
nance combined code (an 
amalgam of Cadbury, Green- 
bury and Hampel) it seems 
voting levels at annual meet- 
ings have dropped, according 
to a survey by the Manifest 
proxy agency. 

That is despite all the bally- 
boo from Margaret Beckett 
about how much importance 
Is placed on corporate 
governance. 

There should be no sur- 
prise, however. The corporate 
governance crusade was bom 
of business collapses such as 
Polly Peck and M&xweH. com- 
panies borne high on the bub- 
ble of the 1980s but which 
crashed to earth with reces- 
sion. In today’s relatively 
temperate economic climate 
the need for corporate gover- 
nance vigilance seems less 
compelling. 

But the Government and 
City would be wrong to allow 
the debate to cooL 
The need for rigorous 
boardroom standards may 
once again be just around the 
comer. 


£30m secures 
Sealine buy-in 


David Cow 


A MANAGEME1NT buy-in 
team led by Midlands 
industrialist Gerard 
Wainwright yesterday paid 
£30 minion for Sealine Inter- 
national. one of the world’s 
leading makers of luxury 
motor yachts — based in land- 
locked Kidderminster. 

"It’s about as far from the 
sea as you can get,” said Mr 

»wn* WriBllt ’ who has in 

recent years operated as a 
company doctor turnine 
aUing firms and xm 

Tm “Wgjj 

man sub-contracting 


tion making glass fibre 
mouldings. 

It now manufactures 300 
yachts a year, ranging from * 
£40.000, 24-foot sports cruiser 
to its flagship, the luxurious 
51-foot T-serles motor yacht 
costing £450,000, 

Launched only last year te 
Genoa, a dozen of- the 

have already been sold, white 

Sealine win in AugistTatn^J, 
a smaller, £300,000 yacht-Haii 
its output goes abroad 
much of it to tbe .DS.7rJ® 
incr easing ly to Scandinflvu* 
and Germany -where ftccun* 
petes with mnflh -bJK* 1, 
players. • ^ 

"Some people jast toyetre 
sea. When they, have a. W® 
disposable Shewn* Aw? 
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Wimbledon 98 



Henman to the fore . . . Britain’s No. 2 in first-round action dining his five-set thriller yesterday against Jiri Novak of the Czech Republic 
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Nervy Henman at full stretch 


Stephen Bierley sees a stubborn Czech come perilously close 
to bouncing out Britain’s error-prone No.2 at the very first hurdle 


T IM HENMAN strained 
his nerves and those of 
his many supporters 
to the limit yesterday 
Were winning his opening 
match -7*V7-5» 5-7, 4-6, 6-2 
against Jiri Noyak of the 
Czech Republic on N 6.1 
Court*" ‘ 

Novak arrived in London 
only yesterday morning, hav- 
ing won a second-division 
tournament on day the previ- 


ous day. He managed only a 
little practice before feeing 
the British No. 2 but rose to 
the challenge to stretch toe 
match beyong the three-hour 
mark. , - ,, 

. The Czech, ranked. No. 71 to 
1 fhe worWand ; wito,only one 
senior careef singles title to 
his name, has never pro- 
gressed beyond toe second 
round of any Grand Slam 
event and has won only one 


match here. But suddenly he 
appeared as if a giant in front 
of the nerve-racked and strug- 
gling Henman. 

Two successive Wimbledon 

quarterfinals had led Hen- 
man to Suggest he expected to 
reach .Ora final four this year, 
Such expectations appeared 
to drag at his feet like diver’s 
hoots. At the end he sank 
down on his chair and gazed, 
tight-faced, into toe crowd. It 


was an almighty fright for 
him and it will have taken a 
physical and mental toll. 

This was exactly toe sort of 
start he did not need, for his 
physique has always been 
suspect over toe course of a 
two-week tournament. 

Novak, like Henman a 23- 
year-old. was understandably 
off-key having been playing 
on a different surface some 24 
hours earlier; it was less easy 
to excuse Henman’s multi- 
tude of errors. He can only 
hope that he has expunged 
them from his system in one 
go. 
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Initially Henman’s nerves 
appeared to be under control 
as he easily broke Novak’s 
serve in the fourth game of 
the first set to take a 3-1 lead. 
The crowd relaxed, sat back 
and waited for a comfortable 
home win. 

Then, at 4-2 and leading 
30-15, Henman served two 
dreadful double faults. He 
scrambled to deuce but an 
over-hit backhand volley, im- 
mediately followed by a fore- 
hand-volley error, gave No- 
vak the initiative. 

Several times the crowd let 
out groans of disappointment 
as Henman either netted vol- 
leys or hit his always vulnera- 
ble forehand long. Home sup- 
port Is clearly an advantage 
for Henman and Rusedski but 
toe. crowd's frustration when 
things are not going well can 
have a detrimental effect. 

Both players held their serve 
to 6-6 and Henman, despite an- 
other double feult kept his 
game together the better to 
win the tie-break 7-L The roar 
of relief was huge. 

The grass courts are always 
a little dower in toe first 
week, unless the weather is 
exceptionally hot, and this 
was an advantage to Novak, 
giving him that little longer 
to adjust his shots and gener- 
aUy acclimatise. 

Henman nosed ahead in the 
second set only to be reeled in 
again by the persistent Czech. 
However, given Novak's 
weekend exertions, the match 
appeared to there on a plate 
for Briton when he won toe 
second set Surely his oppo- 
nent would tire? No, came the 
emphatic answer. 

Again Novak went a break 
down, as in toe two previous 


sets but this time he was to 
come back with a vengeance. 
The strain was etched across 
Henman’s face; time and 
again he visibly urged him- 
self on, driving himself to toe 
fUll against an opponent who 
was as obdurate as a limpet 

But Novak was well and 
truly getting into his stride, 
with the clay of Zagreb 
shaken off his shoes and toe- 1 
feel of the grass getting 
sweeter and sweeter. He took 
the fourth set and by then 
Henman's alarm bells were 
ringing doubles and triples. 
This was a fine mess he had 
got himself into and the odds 
against getting out of it did 
not appear to be short ' 

However a vital break in 
the fifth and final set was just 
enough, Novak's understand- 
able tiredness eventually 
catching up with him. But 
Henman was white-faced at 
the end. He knew bow poorly 
be had played. 

Earlier toe first men’s seed 
fell when, to the surprise of j 
all but the most optimistic 
Spaniard Alex Corretja, toe 
No. 10, went out to Justin Gi- 
melstob of the United States. 

Corretja, beaten by Carlos 
Moya in the French Open 
final earlier this month, 
it exceptionally difficult to ad- 
just his game to grass, al- 
though Felix Mantilla did 
reach the second round. 

Russia’s Yevgeny Kafelni- 
kov, the No. 7 seed, lost to 
Mark Fhilippoussis on Centre 
Court The huge- serving Aus- 
tralian had been so disillu- 
sioned with his form at 
Queen's that he threatened to 
pack his bags and give Wim- 
bledon a miss. How Kafelni- 
kov must have wished he had. 
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Thumbs down for Kournikova 


* ’ 






~rHE All England Club. 

I the tabloids and the pa- 
| parazzi alike were left curs- 
ing their lack yesterday 
when the picturesque Anna 
Kournikova pulled out of 
j Wimbledon through injury. 

Russia's 17-year-old prod- 
igy (above) fell and 
strained her right thumb in 


beating Steffi Graf at East- 
bourne on Thursday. On 
Sunday, she saw a special- 
ist who confirmed ligament 
damage. Her place in the 
draw is taken by Lilia 
Osterloh of the United 
States. 


WtmOtodon, pages 14-1 5 
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printing 
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With Its unique Plain Paper 
Optimised Printing” techno logic 
the Canon BJC 7000 Colour 
Bubble Jet Printer produces 
superb results on plain paper 
and specialist media. Freephone 
0500 987 000 or visit us at 
www.eanon.co.uk £269 RRP 
(ex VAT) correct at time of going 
to press. 
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Agassi but no 
from 



Stephen Bierfey on two box-office 
blows for the women’s event and a bonus 
in the form of the 1 992 men’s champion 


White magic . . . Andre Agassi doffs his cap after completing a comfortable straight-sets victory over Alex Calatrava 


Golf 


RUI WBRA 


T HE carefully modu- 
lated tones of Chris 
Gorrlnge, the All Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis 
Club’s chief executive, would 
no doubt remain impeccably 
restrained if be were to an- 
nounce to the first-day 
crowds that bubonic plague 
'had broken out in SW19. 

Nevertheless there may 
have been just a little extra 
hint of warmth is his voice 
yesterday morning, fbr after 
two weeks of almost unremit- 
ting dismal weather and with 
memories of last year's rain- 
sodden first week still fresh 
in the mind (only 94 matches 
completed in Qve days), the 
i n»h Championships began 
I under sunny midday skies. 

A cloud then appeared an 
I the horizon - with the news 
: that Anna Kjoumikova, the 
17-year-old No. 12 seed, had 
withdrawn. She severely 
sprained her right thumb 
after stumbling during her 
i excellent quarter-final victory 
I over Steffi Graf at Eastbourne 
on Thursday. . 

Koomikova bad pulled out 
of her semi-final against 
Spain’s Arantxa Sanchez VI- 
carlo as a precaution, al- 
though it was expected she 
would play this week. “This 
is my favourite tournament 
and I’m very sad and disap- 
pointed," said the FLorida- 
I based Russian who last year 
reached her first and only 
Grand Slam semi-final here. 


How Musgrove carried all before him 


David Davies in San Francisco with Lee Janzen’s English 
caddie, for whom the 98th US Open was a fourth major title 


Q UITE amazingly and 
wholly unintention- 
ally the United 
States Golf Associa- 
tion, organisers of last week's 
US Open at the Olympic Club, 
could have told you that the 
Saturday night leader Payne 
Stewart would not win the 
98th edition of the 
championship. 

It might not have predicted 
the winner, Lee Janzen, 
whose final-round 68 was 
good enough to km off the 
field and win him a second US 
Open, but the association, 
through the medium of its 
annual Players Guide, had 
said It would not be Stewart 
With unerring accuracy 
that guide stated: ‘Despite 
winning the 1983 Quad Cities 
Open and the 1983 Walt Dis- 
ney World Classic be became 
known on tour for wearing 
his plus-twos — and a habit of 
choking in the closing stages 
of a tournament" 

There! They had used the C- 
word, the worst in the 
dictionary for any golfer, and 
while the USGA should never 
have allowed such an assess- 
ment to appear, at least it was 
brutally honest The man who 
bad assembled rounds of 66, 71 
and 70 slithered to a Sunday 74 
while Janzen — - 73, 66, 73 — 
produced a 68 to finish with a 
total of 280. the only man to 
equal par on the fearsomely 
tough San Francisco course. 

Janzen had the good for- 
tune necessary to win big 


Results 


Football 


MT H fOTO COPi WH> It—id, IW hg 

Aftny (Tuf| 3 SnamrocA Rvrs (ho) f; Ami- 
nos Adtna (Gyp) Z Orfifyn: iSwel 1; Dnopr- 
TransmasB Ucgilcv (Bsl>| 3 DvSC Doaro- 
con i Him) 4; Lemur (ice) l Venue Poltava 
ftJkri 0: Ebtw Vale (Wales) 1 Konswtngor 
IL (Nor) t. National BuCuresU 3 Hapod 
Haifa (Isf 1 1: Battuta Kajingrad (Bus) * 
Spartak Varna (Bid) 0. Stabaek I Nor) 1 FK 
Vojvodino (Yugl Z KrvataU DraflOVOOac 
(C*o) i Lynfltry (Dan) 4, Hoo scf uUa (Lid) 0 
Hrj dec Kratova (Cz) 0. Dtauflyorl (Hun) 3 
Sfiotna Wanderers (Mafia) 0, TPS Turku 
(Rnj O Sion (Swttr) 1: VB Vapur (Farooe) 0 
Bofiy Bmo (Cz) 3. K Gotten (Swt») 3 VII- 
fonai Tufovfli (ESI) Z Dinoburg (Lot) 1 
OZETA TronOn (Slovak) i, inures (Uitt) t 
Bold Fokhteol (Azeri a Torpedo Kutaisi 
(Gw) 6 ErtOmwH o mc n men (Arm) ft Ma- 
kedoMla Skopje (Mac) 4 SCT OUrapija 
(Slovak) £ Rtmaveka So&ota (ShnoU) i 
Omoofl Tn (Nl) 0: Austria Vienna 0 Bucti 
Chorzow (Poll I. 

Golf 

US OPSM (San Francises), non I booth 
lUS umors ectiocr. -=amatour); S80 L Ja/v- 
ien 73. 66. 73. SB. Mi P Stewart 66. 71, 


events when, at the 5th, his 
ball disappeared into the 
woods and, as it was nowhere 
to be seen, he decided to go 
back and play another. But 
his trudge back to the tee was 
interrupted by a marshal's 
call. His ball had reappeared, 
having dropped out of the tree 
in which it had lodged, and 
Janzen proceeded to make an 
outrageous par, chipping in 
from 30 feet A certain six, or 
more, bad become a four. 

As Janzen went on to cap- 
ture a second major, his cad- 
die was winning a fourth. 
Dave Musgrove, at 55, is one of 
the world's best a man who 
has experienced all there is to 
experience at the highest 
levels and remained utterly 
unflappable throughout 

He was with Severiano Bal- 
lesteros when the Spaniard 
won the Open in 1979; Sandy 
Lyle when he captured the 
1985 Open and the 1988 US 
Masters; and now Janzen. 

A native of Kirkby-in-Ash- 
Geld and almost unbeatable 
around his home course of 
C-oxmoor near Nottingham, 
Musgrove claims there are 
only three rules for a good 
caddie. “You have to show up, 
keep up and shut up,” be 
smiles. "And no one has ever 
managed all three." 

But there is a great deal 
more to it than that, as Jan- 
zen acknowledged. “He was 
big for me out there," said the 
winner. “He gives me good 
advice at the right time. 1 


70. 74 284 B 7 wav 6fi 70, 73. 73 2BS N 
Pnc* (Ziml 73. 68. 71. 73 386 5 Strieker 

73. >1. 63. 73: T LoTtaian 68. 75 60. 75. 287 
O Duval 75. 63. 75. 6*. L WoslwcwJ (GBI 

72. 74. 70.71; J Mammies. 69.76.74 2 88 
J Stuman 72. 74. 74. 68: p Mickctaon 71. 73. 

74. 70: S Aoptaby (Alta) 73. 74. 70. 71. S 
Clrili 73. 63. 73. 74. 289 P Atwgcr 75 73. 
77. 65; J Parmrnk 15ml es. 74. 76. 7ft ’M 
KuCftnr 70.69. 78, 74; J Fur** 7*. 73. EB. 74 
080 C Montgomeri e (GB) 70 74. 77. 63: L 
Roberta 71. 78. 71. 72: T Woods 74. 73. 71. 

73. F LtaHitat 73. 71. 72. 74, J M Otazaho! 
ISO) 68. 77. 71. 74 291 C Martin 74. 71. 74. 
73: G Day 73. 72. 71. 78. *9* D A Weibnng 

72. 72. 7S, 73. P-U Johansson [Swl 71. 75. 

73. 73: E Romero (Argi 73. 70. 78. 74. v 
Slngti (Fill) 73. 73. 73. 74. C Parry 74. 71. 
72. 75: T Bjorn (Don) 72. 75. 7D. 75: M 
Carnovalo 07. 73. 74. 78 293 m O'Meara 
70. 76. 78. 69: P Harrington nre) 73. 72. 78. 
7Z S Pate 73. 75. 73. 73. B ZobrttU 74. 71. 

74. 74: J Durant 68. 73, 78. 76: J Hinton 73. 
72. 72, 76, L Porter 72. 67. 76. 78; C »- 
marco 71.71. 74,77 294 J Loonanj 71. 75. 

77. 71; S McCarron 72. 73, 77, F NofaHO 
(NZ> 76. 87. 78. 75. 29* 0 Cttrha |OB| 74. 

72. 77. 73 T KRu 70, 75. 76. 74; J Acofta 73, 

73. 76. 74; J Slndotar 71. 75. 75. 74. O 
Browne 73. 70. 77, 75: J McUmn 73. 74, 73. 
75 298 E Da (SA) 7S. 7ft 75. 76; M Rot* 
7*. 70. 73. 77; 5 Vafplw* 74. 72. 73. 77; B 
Faxon 73. 68. 76. 78. *97 J Johnson 74. 73. 

78. n; F Couples 7i 75: 79. 71; T Horron 

75. 72. 77. 73; J Dsty 68. 75, 75. 76 *99 M 


can't say enough about Dave. 
When we first worked 
together, what with his thick 
accent and mine, we didn't 
understand a word we said to 
each other for two weeks. We 
argue from time to time but 
we soon make it up, and now f 
couldn't work without him." 

The two rowed at the Play- 
ers Championship three 
years ago. Janzen was on the 
practice tee aimlessly belting 
shots into the distance. They 
were beautifully struck and 
very long, but to Musgrove it 
seemed that Janzen was 
working mindlessly, in me- 
chanical mode and hitting 


balls for the sake of it. 

“I told him that the first 
feirway might not be quite as 
wide as the practice ground." 
says Musgrove. It pulled Jan- 
zen up in his tracks: a tricky 
moment in the master-caddie 
relationship. But alter a few 
moments Janzen realised 
what Musgrove was getting 
at and that he was right 

Janzen began to aim at dif- 
ferent targets, to shape the 
shots according to the wind, 
working at his game rather 
than playing at it He went on 
to win the event and in doing 
so paid off Musgrove’s 
mortgage. 

This latest pay-day will 
help Musgrove establish his 
business. Old Kirkby Golf 
Books. He has been buying 
and selling golf books at tour- 


naments and now, as retire- 
ment looms, he is turning a 
hobby into a business. Jan- 
sen, who won $535,000 
(£335,000) on Sunday, will 
probably pass on 10 per cent 
of that to Musgrove, plus 
whatever he pays for a 
week's work, which means 
that the Nottinghamshire 
man will go home with about 
£34.000. 

He still has to get foe money, 
but he knows all about that 
Digging into Janzen's bag, he 
produces a Biro. “Always have 
one of those in the bag,” Mus- 
grove grins. ‘There are only 
two excuses for why you can’t 
get paid. 1 haven’t got my 
chequebook 1 is one and ‘I 
haven't got a pen’ Is the other. 
I’ve eliminated 50 per cent of 
the excuses." 



Win double . . . Lee Janzen and Dave Musgrove head for the green In tandem frank baron 



“IN ENGLAND, THEY 
HAVE AN EXOTIC, 
PONY-TAILED 
FOREIGNER ON THE 
PANEL.” 


See Friday’s paper 
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Tennis 

ATP TOUR RANKMQSi To# 20i 1. P 

Sanaa aa (USl 3.779sa. 2 M Pass .'Chiloi 
1541; 3. P KT rtfS ,'Ct j£33: 4. C Moya . Sp; 
Z970: 5. □ Rusadstl 'GS' 3. mi 6 P Ran or 
iaus) 2 JBS3: T. T Kolo ivxav Pus) 3.731; & 
J Btortmafi [Swp; £561 9 A Cor-V.a l Sal 
ZS S* 1C. C Pioii’v /Pel Z30B. n. f Max- 
ima (6o) 2JZ& 'Z K Kucera i Slow* I 
2.19ft. 13. A Costa ISO! 2.064. 14. R Kraji- 
cek (Non) 3.C52; IS. M CWL-j ,1TS; 3.334. 
Tft A Beresafegui (So) i.»1 . 17. T Emivtet 
(Swt) W; W, T Hnai IGB; i tg. 
A Agaasi (USl 1.750. SC. T Muster [Ajij 
ISO*. 09# BH B ata at. C WnartCA 3C£ 
168. A Richardion 276. 196. U Pasnoy 
2D7: 247. D SapUort 117; 778. B Cowan 
141; 352. U tteciagan KB: 354, L MJbgon 
101: 368. M Lea 96: 378. NGsuW 3Ct 481. A 
Psrmar 57 

Base ba ll 

NATIONAL LKAQUKt Nkattssl 4 ATanla 
1; NY Mete 3 FterKte 2; tfitetaofcae 7 Pitts- 
burgh ft at Louts 5 Arizona 4. Crjcago 
Cubs S PhUadctfotua 7. Housttm 3 Cincin- 
nati 1; Colorado 11 Lcs Angolea ft San 
Francisco 1 SsnOesoA tlttiMi hi Baa* 
OteMom 1. Atuuua (WSC. US. *2667. 
GBO); ft NV Mote (39-31- £57 ^8*): 3. Pfitta- 
ttclptila (3&-36-JOO-1OT. * Momreai 
(30-43-.4 11-19); 5. Fionas |24>50- 
324-3SXJ Central KvWaw 1. Houston 
(*&-2ftft22-8): Z Cnuapa Cutss r«-32- 
SfA-t 1 3. SI LCU19 (37-».Sfl7-eft 4. MU- 
wau*oo I3B-CJB-.5C3-3I: £. Pfttaburgh 
(37-3&..493-9«): 6. Ciocmnoti |3T— W- 
JSS-17). Waal BMataw 1. San Oogo 
(49-26-.eS3-«i. Z San RftVSBCo (44-32- 


579-SJ(j. 3. Los Angctas (36-38- 486-1 2SQ. 
4. Colorado (32-44. 421-17Zi. 5. Arizona 
135-50- 233-24). 
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Soaata 10 OaUand S: Aiuttoun 10 Tows 7. 
Ocvdana 11 NV Yannaes 0 MaMn#i 
bat OtetelaiH 1. NY Yantaos (W50. LIB. 
Pci 725. GBO). 7. Hasten 144-28. 611-8). 3. 
Battimwo (36-39-480-1710; 4 Toronto 
138-0-483-1711: 5. Tampa Bav (31-42- 
425-niH CMU4 tWiilalf 1. Cleveland 
;41-31- 569-0). £. MjniKrtoia (35-38- 
479-4*1: 3. Kansas City 1 30-0-41 1-1 HO: 
4. Chicago WS (29-44. 397-11*1. 5. Detroit 
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Seaffla Q1-44-.413-UI. 
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Wolten Tfrto. A J Swann 7B). Norta o mploft- 
on>re wen by a m wtekm 


Cycling 
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2 19: 10, M Tosjrto (hi Ballon 4 34. Luorf- 
Ag onnl nwHa l. & Garzoiii (ill 
Mercatone 2800.14; Z. L Plnpoil (ll| Saaco 
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4. V BeUi (It) Fastuta 1 J7. 5. F Coaogf ande 
lit) CofrtHn 1.3ft 6. D Rabttlm lit) Putt) 253. 
7. B Rfla | Don) DouBcfie Tttekom lift 8, 
R Meier (Swazi Condn 320. t. a SMnr 
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Radotunk 326. 
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MtMah U-23 Wawd Hwcw Chugiliiualdp 
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39mln 2290c; Z 0 Stllo (Condor Cycles RT) 
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2.8ft 6. 6 Joaoph (Cartxd CO h. naw- 

«m Hw ibi pp (28 8 mtkra) >. C Newton 
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Squash 


«XFO 98 CUP (Usbon. pot)- ftaab A 
Dough (Wattni Bt T Honda (Eng) MS. 
15-13. 1>10. 15-8 

NIC OPKN CHAMPIONSHIP (Kuala 
Lumpur, Mat). Wn UA 9 HteeOa (Scull Bt H 
Von Hoorn I Noth) 9-ft 9-ft g-4. 

Evening Racing 

Windsor 

*40 ffm *f 7r*e)l 1, LADY ROCK- 
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Pal EdOory 12-1 Ji Far). 2, A 8— h (2-1 j| 
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Mark Rrewffl fa) Tola. CftSO; Cl. 10. 

£7.75. Dvw< F. C37JO Tiro- C?7 B0 CSF: 
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Anger as ‘too 
tired’ British 
pair pull out 

L EE WESTWOOD and Dar- 
ren Clarke withdrew from 
this week's Western Open in 
Chicago immediately after 
the final round of the US 
Open, writes David Davies. 

Both cited tiredness and the 
need to prepare in Europe fbr 
the Open Championship in a 
month's time. 

But the tournament direc- 
tor of foe Western event, Greg 
McLougblin. was furious. 
"Ifs an outrage," he said. 
"We've been hyping these two 
boys for eight weeks. No won- 
der the European Tour has so 
many problems if they allow 
players to pull out on a Sun- 
day. If they do that on foe 
European Tour I can under- 
stand why the sponsors are 
fleeing their tour." 

Both players had been 
given special sponsors' ex- 
emptions at the request or 
their manager Chubby Chan- 
dler but McLoughlin said: 
“Neither of them will be wel- 
come again at the Western, 
period." 

Westwood, currently the top 
European, said: “Now that I'm 
No. 1 in Europe it makes sense 
for me to play the Irish Open 
and the Loch Lomond event 
before foe Open. The money 
counts for our tour but any- 
thing I win in America won't 
count because Tm too late to 
join their tour and play in 
their Tour Championship." 

Chandler, accepting there 
would be a rurore, said: "Til 
take foe heat. Neither of them 
is driven by money. They 
both just want to be in foe 
best shape possible for the 
Open.” 
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C3J0 CSF- E8.P2. 
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Rugby Union 

TOUR NATCHtela Oautong FlSeam v 
Waim (fti6. VamerWiMpart); Non Zoo- 
^ Ub «m * England (8. 35am, Rotorua). 
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losing to Martina Hingis, the 
eventual champion* 

There was more bad news 

for the tournament when the 

No. 11 seed Mary Pierce lost 
7-6, 6-3 to Elena Tatarkova of 
the Ukraine. 

Petr Korda, the No. 3 seed, 
completed his day's work, in 
double-quids time, polishing 
off Spain's Javier Sanchez 
6-8, 6-4, 6-3 before either Pete 
Sampras or Andre Agassi had 
started on Centre Court and 
No. 1 Court respectlvely- 

Korda, the Australian Open 
champ ion, has a strangely in- 
conclusive record at Wimble- 
don. failing to get beyond the 
last 16 in eight previous at- 
tempts. although he came ex- 
tremely dose to beating Sam- 
pras in last year's fourth 
round, where this time he is 
due to meet AgassL 

Since that victory in Mel- 
bourne. foe 30 -year<iLd Czech 
player's first Grand Slam 
title, Korda’s form has been 
mercurial to say foe least, but 
be began here in fine style. 

Agassi, the No. 13 seed and 
1992 champion, was up 
against Alex Calatrava, a 
Spaniard playing in what was 
only his third Grand Slam 
tournament 

It is three years since Agas- 
si’s star has shone here. Last 
year he withdrew with a 
wrist injury, and he was 
knocked out in the first round 
in 1996. He began 1998, having 
slipped out of foe top 100 , with 


Rugby Union 



foe avowed aim cjf : 

ing his career and:< 
becoming a force. 

It has not beef .. 
last month he was defeated, 
foe first round of the Etfenu, 
Open by the l8-year;<ad R)j»^ : 
sian Marat Safin, suffering# 
shoulder . problem - ;in thfe; 
process. - r; ’ 

As usual Agassi's prepara- 
tion for Wimbledon has be^nl 

unorthodox, wi.th'nelthe*r-- 
Queen's nor No tting ha m playfr, 
ing any part m his- plans. 
Such are the Americas’^ gifts - 
tiint, provided he has the fit 
ness and motivation, be can 
almost immediately pick tip . 
his game on grass. - 

And so it was yesterday for 
the pigeon-toed, and cur- 
rently bearded, man from Las 
Vegas. He was every bit as in 
foe groove as foe jams band 
outside the Centre Court 
complex. 

In all honesty his task was 
not especially difficult,, for . 
this was only the .second 
match Calatrava -bad - ever 
play ed on grass, and he alao . 
had a problem with his left • 
leg. Agassi teased and &e : 
toyed, winning 6-2, 6-4, 6-3 
with barely a problem. / 

“Physically Tm 1QP percent 
and I. feel the xnomeoftm j ; 
built up on the ha rd, co urts 
earlier this year ls retumteg;- 
said Agassi, who ' 
about “going air to foe sed- 
level”. In other words toreajdk .' 
a Grand si«m final, something : 
he has not done since 1995 ~ 
when be won the Australian^ 
Open and was the runner-up' 
at Flushing Meadow. 

Whether he is capable of 
such a step, particularly at 
Wimbledon, seems doubtful. 




England hopefuls 


face trial by Maori XSS*** 


Robert Aimstronii 
fnAueMand ' 


A ND now for England's 
gentle warm-up before 
they meet the All 
Blacks again this weekend. 
Lying in wait to ambush 
them in Rotorua today are 
the New Zealand Maoris, 
fresh from beating Tonga 
66-7 four days ago. 

Test places are on the line 
today, the penultimate Ox- 
tore of England's traumatic 
five-game tour of New Zea- 
land. Key areas under close 
scrutiny by the selectors 
will be midfield, the second 
row and fly-half, a position 
that will be filled by one of 
three candidates for Satur- 
day's second Test here. 

England's biggest head- 
ache will be how to bring 
greater penetration to the 
midfield where Nick Beal 
and Josb Lewsey defended 
capably in foe 64-22 first 
Test defeat in Dunedin 
without putting New Zea- 
land under consistent pres- 


Athletics 


sure in their own. half ^Tim 
Stimjwmn, whohas reverted 
to fall-back alter opklnga 
fair job of ma things Jtbhah 
Lomu, on the right wing, 
could be given the No. 15 
shirt for the second Test at 
Eden Park and in that, 
event Matt Perry might be 
moved to centre. Alex King 
looks to stake a claim at fly- 
half today. 

In foe second row Dave 
Sims, who won his first cap. 
as a substitute at the week- 
end, is tipped to take foe 
place of the suspended 
Danny Grewcock. 
Stornham, ‘ Grewcock’s 
satile Saracens club-mate, 
plays at lock today. 

• Wales have made 14 
changes, one of them posi- 
tional, for their game 
against Gauteng Falcons at 
Vanderbijlpark near 
Johannesburg today. Only 
Byron Hayward, who 
switches to fly-half, and foe 
prop Darren Morris soy' 
vive from the side beaten; 
30-23 by Natal. Sharfcs last 
Friday. 
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Backley blow for Cup team 

•• !• ■ Si". &-TT 

by Ben Challenger, whfle I BmaZzfir'tt 1 

ee injury to Nick Bd* ■ 


Duncan Mackay 


B RITAIN’S hopes of retain- 
ing foe European Cup in 
St Petersburg this weekend 
were dealt a severe blow yes- 
terday when three of foe 
team’s leading men withdrew. 

Steve Backley, the European 
and Commonwealth javelin 
champion, has a heel injury 
and is replaced by Mick Hill, 
his training partner. Steve 
Smith, the Olympic bronze 
medallist in the high jump, has 
a damaged ankle and is substi- 


tuted 

a knee 

field, the British pole vault .ie- . .. »i 
cord-holder. ' * 

Edwards ^his chance. 

'It has made our t tesfe of 


M 6-* tl 


is chance. . • ■k (aLj, 

u uas made our.tesfc (/*; . JhTbJ S h >- ^ 1 f T J . 
fending the trophy more d®-. j L t 

cuh~quaiifrfogforfoeWteB;: ! Sfry A iig _ 

Cup in Septembe- is rnk^- M ft* ' -Ui. „ v • 
a certainty," said Mas. Stnes. ^5*?^ Ipr - ^ 

the performance director _ ^ 

• The 1AAF has tanned Wr ' "*>*- 

rocco from hosfoigjfotaj* jfaVte icjft 
events for refasing .Visas to 
the Israeli team for theW^ w. h 1 
crosscountry riiamptofoilg. k ^ •» k A^j. .-*■ 

m Marrakech in Marfo- .- ri : ^ 
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- ■. , Old flames flickering . . . Steffi Graf, left, and Pete Sampras eased through their first-round assignments at Wimbledon yesterday. 1 don’t take for granted just coming back here,’ said a relieved if tearful Graf 


PHOTOGRAPHS: DAVE CAUUQN 


Graf and Sampras back with intent 


Itaik Keating sees a pair of Centre Court 
champions complete their opening sorties 
with reputations intact and emotions stirred 


P ETE SAMPRAS 
and Steffi Graf each 
began with a 
straight-sets vic- 
tory. It was impor- 
tant for both of them. Wimble- 
don's two legendary 
stalwarts, already indelibly in , 
gold-leaf on the all-time roll of 1 
honour, confirmed their hun- 
ger for farther laurels, Graf 
breaking down to weep poi- 
gnant tears as testament to 
her happiness at being back 
in her favourite kingdom. 

"I don't take for granted the 
wonder of just coming back 
here,” she wept, joy and sad- 
ness Tnbtpri after her extended 
absence from the game 
through various injuries, in- 


cluding the serious knee opera- 
tion which caused the seven., 
times champion -to -miss the 
1997 tournament “No ques- 
tion, just walking back on Cen- 
tre Court to that warm recep- 
tion was what I have yearned 
for," she said before touch- 
ingly breaking down again. 
She admitted that “two or 
three times I have thought of 
quitting the game completely, 
less than two months ago I was 
certain I would have". i 

Following each other on 
Centre Court, both luminar- 
ies eased themselves in with 
comparative comfort. Sam- 
pras is going for his fifth title, 
Graf for her eighth. On a blus- 
tery afternoon, under taunt- 


ing skies out of which the sun 
occasionally chuckled be- 
nignly. Sampras swept aside 
the Slovak Dominik Hrbati by 
6-3. 6-3. 6-2. 

The Wimbledon programme 
noted that Hrbati's surname 
suggested “a bad hand at 
scrabble”; -adding that. the 
name translates, in. his own. 
language as ‘‘hunchback”. He 
was, indeed, always bowed and 
cowering in the face of the gale 
that Sampras, as ever, was 
looking to stir across the net 
Even as he searched for length 
and line, no end of shots 
passed Hrbati at an almost 
frightening intensity and ve- 
locity. Perhaps this ga m e will 
die when the linesmen’s trade 
union say they cannot see the 
ball any more. 

In their only previous 
match, at last year’s Austra- 
lian Open, Hrbati took Sam- 
pras -to five sets. Of course it 
was mighty different from 


Melbourne, said an aggrieved 
Sampras. “That was an im- 
mensely hot day and Domin- 
ik’s comfortable surface. 
Today, this was on my sur- 
face.’' Indeed, he did not have 
to add, his empire. 

.“This is the grass where I 
make niyiiviOg. It is the big-; 

on the ball and even a series 
of double faults bothered him 
not ajot “At this stage I need 
to mix: up my serves, work at 
my second serve, so I was try- 
ing a few things. The second 
service is what wins you this 
tournament, Tm telling you." 
And he 'should know. 

She seemed dithering, shy, so 
unlike the famed fraulein of old 

gest tournament in the game. 
If you can’t get *up’ for Wim- 
bledon you won’t do so any- 
where. For weeks, months, I 
have been keyed up to be here 
at two o'clock on the opening 
Monday. I know exactly bow 
Centre Court plays on the 
opening Monday, that old 
familiar greasinese." 

Sampras looked very much 

Just as routine on the 
scoreboard, but for more so 
emotionally, was Grafs 6-3, 
6-1 work-out against Gala 
Leon Garcia, the 24-year-oJd 
from Barcelona, the circuit's 
49th leading lady. The Ger- 
man began gingerly -in every 
way, and no wonder, serving 
and volleying with dithering 
uncertainty. She seemed shy. 


so unlike the famed fraulein 
of old but understandable 
when one realises what a de- 
moralising and painful year 
she has had. “Last June Wim- 
bledon started and 1 was lying 
flat on my bed just a week out 
of the operating theatre. On 
the eve of Wimbledon I was 
immensely upset I remember , 
but, once it began, the miss- 
ing it did not seem as bad as I 
thought it was going to. Per- 
haps I was too busy in my 
rehab. 

“All 1 know is that it 
remains my fevourite place of 
alL It is part of me." And after 
wiping away a. few more 
tears, she said: “For me it is 
still uphill all the way; I have 


react like they used to." They 
seem to be getting there. 

Both Graf and Sampras 
might for their different, well- 
logged reasons have been vul- 1 
nerable this first afternoon. It I 


did not turn out that way but 
so locked into the memory Is 
the fun over the years of regu- 
lar first-day disasters, when a 
big name no sooner says 
Hello than Goodbye, that It is 
surprising to realise that the 
last men's singles champion 
to be tipped out of his car- 
riage without ceremony on 
the opening afternoon the 
following year was the beguil- 
ing Latin touch player Ma- 
nuel Santana, upended more 
than three decades ago in the 
1967 championships. 

It seems like less than a 
fortnight ago that the cul- 
tured, gracious Spaniard took 
his leave that day with a 
shrug and an almost carefree 
smile. There was never any 
chance, on second thoughts, 
that Sampras would be shown 
the Exit sign yesterday. 

Those championships 31 
years ago were the last of the 
old shamateur happenings — 


the 1968 Wimbledon was the 
first one open to professionals 
(playing for total prize-money 
that year of £26,000). The Aus- 
tralian Roy Emerson, before 
he h a d turned professional to 
give Santana his chance, had 
been the dominant amateur 
and chalked up the all-time 
record of 12 Grand Slam 
titles. Sampras has 10. He is 
even confident of levelling 
with Emerson alter this fort- 
night and the US Open later 
this summer. 

"It remains a very realistic 
challenge for me," he said. “It 
is definitely on, I can feel it 
Winning here and then in 
New York is most certainly 
how I visualise my year. For 
certain I will be giving it my 
best shot" If the greybeards 
at courtside say Sampras's 
heart and frill concentration 
are not in it any more, there 
was little evidence of that 
yesterday. 


Monday*. rewHs iSmith flies flag with slice and style 

IahI* _ _ ■ o o, ■ — . . » — ruoihl M f» I unlnn I ^ 


Men’s Singles 

Haidar P Sampras (US. 1) 

First round 


tSswfc In capitals) 

* (AuaJ fat R Sciiutlter (Gar) 6-3. 
Hi, 3-6, 6^; T Hb> (Got) bl R DalnaHo 
8-7. 6-3. 6-3. 6-3; H Q tmtm hmom 
(wl M M R J Pwctwy (OB) 6-Z 1-6. 6-3, 
®-® A MUSH (US, IS) M A CiiaWrVB 
«!) 6-Z 6-4. 6-Z P KORDA (Ce. 3) fat J 
Sanctlez (Spj 6-3. 6-4, 6-3; P SAMPRAS 
(US. 1} tit D Hitoatjr (Slovak) 0-3, 6-3. 6-Z; 

H WmxHofdb (Ausj W J KnippscfiUd 

jCof) 4-fl, 8-3. 7-B, 6-1: R Vtaaafc (Cz) bl O 
are* (C5or) 7-6, 6-3. 6-1; D M Mdta (SA) 
Rotate (Fin) 6-1. 7-6. 6-4; J Otefcnard 
£I»DE SopskJfd (GB) 7-6, 6-Z 6-3; Ml 
ecwta (Fr) bt D Wheaton (US) 6-1. *-6. 
W: ■ IM«> (Swe) fat A RoOuteecu 
jam) B-4. 6-7, 7-6, 6-3; J OknaMob (US) 
BA CORRETJA (Sp. 10) 7-6, 6-8, 6-3: ■ 
tom) is r Frombeq {Ausj 7-6. 3-6, 
w. 7-B. 6-2; r DMM (Bel) fat S Camp- ; 

(US) 6-3. 2-6. 6-1, 6-tt A OVrtta 
PJ8) M K carteen pen) 4-a. 4-6. 6-«, 6-3. 
£4 J TMNiSimp (Ausj bt G Kuerten 
W 4-6, 6-3. 6-1. 4-6, lb-0 T KmqmM 
Wwj fat D Nestor (Can) 6-7. 6-7. 6-4. 6-0. 

D B ncu i— (R) bt M Lae (GB) 4-6. 
£?■ 7-9. 6-2. B-Z M CfaNW (US) bt J 
Wteca (Sp) 6-4. 6-3. 3-6, 3-6, 6-Z ■ IMh 
|»e*» (Ct) fat L Arnold (Arg) 2-6, 7-6. 5-3. 
fc* ■ PWppnnaala (Am) bt Y KAFBJG- 
(Ru*. 7) 6-7, 7-8. B-4. 6-K P MAH- 
JUA (Sp, 16) fat C Van Garase (Bei] fr-Z 
B-2- 1-6, 4-6. 6-3: 5 Lrau (Can) tat R A 


6-3; B Mwh n ter (Nath) M O Logins 
(Ukr) 6-3. 6-1; H ImuW (Japan) bt B 
Paulite (Aut) 2-6. 6-3, 6-Z L III * " i t M>) 
bt S PHkowski (Fr) 6-1. 5-7, 6-* A Carto- 
aon (Swe) M A Gerel (Or) B-1. 6-1: N 
Zwm (Bala) bt R McQuillan (Aus) 7-6. 
6-1; L A PAVDiPORT [US, 2) M F Lafaat 


(Arg) 6-2. 6-Z P ParfaCH (M fat O Chlad- 
kova (Cz) 6-0. 6-i; C Ratio (US) bj Q 


Richard Jago sees the male also-rans 
of the Brit Pack thoroughly outshone 


Nielson (US) 4-6. 6-0. 6-4 S GRAF (Ger, 
4) bt G Leon Garcia (Bp) &-*• &-lt ■ 
HKUES (US. 6l; M M A SanChet Lororao 
(Sp) 6-3. 6-4; C HAKT1NKZ (Sp. 6) MS 
Farina (it) 6-1. 6-0; A Ptaaal (Fr) I KKi Btu- 
danllcava (Sbwak) 6-3. 6-Z M "Prf 
(Japan) M J M Pulbn (Gfi) 6-3.1-6, 6-Z D 
VAN ROOST (Bel. 16) bt J Kruger (SA) 
6-1. 6-3; S Smith (GB) MAG SMot (Fr) 
6-3, 4-6. 6-Z T Ta iwmm * (Tbo) M K 
HrdBckova (Cz) 6-0. 7-5; A t»oe»«anme- 
rt inril (Fr) M O Barabanschikova 6-4. 

6- 7. IV-Z T Mvdar (US) bt L Namertewi 
(CZ) 6-3. 6-Z S PBttahka (Au<J M_A Sugj- 

yama (Japan) B-*. 6-7, B-Z A WN f (U6) 
bt N Dechy (FT) 7^6. 6-Z C Mormta (L«)W 
M Maruefca (Autj 4-0. 6-1. 6-Z K — Pro— 
(GB) bl J W*nl (GB) 6-3. 0-4: L Letbwr 
(GB) bt J Kandarr (Gar) 6-t, 6-1; J Lae 
(Tafl bt L A WOodrofia (GB) B-4. 6-1: * 
Winn (US) bt L Galana ® 

tlttaih— (Bus) fat V YosWda (Japan) 

7- 8, 6-Z. * Mtaar (Gar) bt A Coc h atetg 
(Fr) 7-6, 6-3; I MafoB (pro) M K Ma&sy 
dova (Slovak) 6-2. 6-3; P 

(Can) bt U Babel (Gw) 4-A 6-Z fr3: ■ 
SMRLEA (Rom. 10) U F Lubianl (It) 7-S. 
6-3; M Lamia (Cra) bt A Smaslwova (ter) 
6-4. 6-7. 6-3. 


B ManPhla (US) M 
^ B-3, 6-4, 3-6. 7-5. 


K Alarm (Uor) 


Women’s Singles 

Holder U Hingis (Switz, 1) 


■Afcato (V«4 M S Cade |l^> 7-6. 4-6, 
f^HMaafava (Slovak) bt A Frazier (US) 
6-Z 6-4; M Dte OBva (Am) fat P 
SMrtBJAm) fra. 6-Z K Boa^rt (Neat) bt 

“ (Japan) 3-6. -6-Z 6-f. A * 

Weraoi (SA, » M K A Guso (A im) 6-2. 

OiMa (It) fat F LI (China) 6-1. 6-4; 
B T *^ rk u «e(tto) ntM Pierce (Ft, 11)7-6. 


• Patriotic sports fans vwra teced w Wi a 
tfBamma test night after Wl m^Pd^ toxr- 
nament catctete ruted out ™ 

World Cup match bawnon En^and 
Romania on tho eStamplonahlp^ giant taifr 
vision ocraan. 

The BrtUsh No. 2 Tim Hanman *0* 2?"*!] 
to play the tnted match rt weitor m Court 
Qua and mere were team Qua ih tetteco aid 
dash Mrttfa the tootbon game fan France. 

TWO years ego up to 3JOO auPP°rt»"» 
ware able to follow England* tortunes in 
Euro 96 on the stent screen in me Aorangi 
Path oraedea area. But offleteia wme coo- 
trom such a 

distract pteyera on tna naw Cowl C»“ 
opened teat year. 


I T IS not easy being Brit- 
ain’s other No. 1. Last 
year Sam Smith was in 
trouble with the Lawn Ten- 
nis Association for saying 
that without Tim Henman 
and Greg Rusedski Brit- 
ain’s men would be no bet- 
ter placed than the women. 
Yesterday by scoring her 
first Wimbledon win in six 
attempts, she snggested 
that the men would be 
worse off than the women. 

There were, however, 
reasons to be positive about 
Smith’s 6-8, 4-6, 6-2 suc- 
cess over Anne-Gaelle Si- 
dot, a French teenager 40 
places higher in the world 
rankings. 

The victory should carry 
smith to a new career high, 
still further into the top 100 I 
which she re-entered last I 
week. It also showed she . 
had the wit to give a tal- 1 
ented opponent plenty of 
what she did not like, and it 
proved she had the resil- 
ience to pick herself np 
after letting slip a lead of a 
set and 3-0 in the second. 
“Twelve months ago I 


wouldn’t have been able to 
do that,” said Smith, who 
injected slice at disconcert- 
ing moments into the ral- 
lies and projected for more 
first serves into court than 
Sldot. “I told myself to 
come on and not to be a 
loser.” 

But though Smith Is 
quietly picking off her 
goals and now has a place 
in the top SO in her sights, 
she knows she is likely to 
continue to live in the con- 
siderable shadow of Urn 
and Greg. Britain’s other 
men would probably be 
glad even to do that. 

Martin Lee, Mark Pet- 
chey and Danny Sapsford 
all lost in the first round, 
suggesting that the British 
male also-rans are not 
within sight of the big two. . 
Yet all three had their mo- 
ments yesterday: Petchey 
snggested he might have 
won, and Lee certainly 
should have. 

The former world junior 
No. 1 had a point to win in 
straight sets against the 
Italian qualifier Daniele 


Bracdali when he led 6-5 in 
the third set tie-break with 
both his serves to follow. 
But a modera te second de- 
livery was punished by a 
fierce backhand return, 
and after falling to capture 
the next point as well Lee 
fell like a punctured bal- 
loon to a 4-6, 6-7, 7-6, 6-2, 
6-2 defeat. 

Earlier Sapsford had 
been within a couple of, 

points of taking the first set 
before going down in three 
straight sets against the 
awkward left-handedness 
of Henman’s Australian 
Open conqueror, Jerome 
Golmard. Petchey played so 
One a second set in a four- 
set loss to the top-30 Swede 
Magnus Gnstafsson that 
(me wondered why the 27- 
year-old is considering 
making this his last 
Wimbledon. 

There was, however, a 
good win for Louise Lati- 
mer, In her first Wimble- 
don, against the much-pho- 
tographed and promising 
young German Jana Kan- 
darr and an encouraging 
one for Karen Cross, whose 
victory over her friend and 
fellow squad member Jo 
Ward revived hopes of a 
run similar to last year’s 


encouraging progress to 
the third round. 

But Petchey's defeat was 
the one which highlighted 
the British predicament. 
He has had ll years on the 
circuit, but only three of 
them on ti»* main tour and 
is beginning to wonder if he 
win ever get back on to it 

a gain. 

“The consistency of Greg 
and Tim is phenomenal. , 
Those two are streets ahead 
and it will be a while, if at 
all, before the current crop 
of players can get near 
them,” he said. 

“We have some good ini- 
tiatives to help build for the 
fixture, although some of 
them need fine tuning, and 
we definitely need to raise 
the profile of the sport.” 

Petchey may be able to do 
that — bnt probably not 
with his racket. He is con- 
sidering the possibility of 
retiring to become a televi- 
sion commentator. 

• Two other British 
women, Lorna Woodroffe 
of Surrey and Julie Puffin 
of Sussex, were also beaten 
In the first round: Pnffin 
losing 6-8, 1 - 6 . 6-2 to Nana 
Miyagi of Japan. Woodroffe 
by 6-4, 6-1 to Janet Lee of 
Taiwan. 
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Sam the ma’am . . . Smith celebrates photograph: alexuvesey 
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16 SPORTS NEWS 


Cricket 

Mike SeVvey on the pros and cons of putting the opposition in after the decision has backfired on Cronje, then Stewart this season 


The Guardian Tuesday June 23 1098 

Rugby 

hotochead in 



Caught by the pitch and toss 


the mood for a 
life of Reilly 





I F THERE Is one thing 
more certain than the 
capacity of Alec Stewart’s 
trouser creases to slice 
smoked salmon, it is the 
prospect of the captain who 
wins the toss next week for 
the third Test at Old Trafford 
poking his thumb into a damp 
pitch, surveying the low blan- 
ket of dank cloud and sniffing 
the humidity before turning 
to his opposite number and 
saying: "No thank you very 
much, well have a knock." 
Think about putting them in, 
as the old-timers used to say, 
but then bat anyway. 

If West Indies — who, with 
their tremendous firepower 
fielded first regardless Of the 
conditions simply to assert 
themselves — are taken out of 
the equation, the success rate 
from putting the opposition in 
is not good. Twice already In 
this series, the captains ap- 
pear to have got it wrong. 

At Edgbaston Hansie 
Cronje called correctly, asked 
England to bat and saw them 
score 462, a potentially match- 
winning total. Then at Lord's, 
Stewart decided to put South 
Africa in and this time it was 
they who turned things on 
their head, making 360. Eng- 
land did well not to lose by an 
innings. 

Yet bow wrong was either 
of them on. the evidence as 
presented. In his definitive 
book "The Art of Cricket” — 
to be republished next month 
— Sir Donald Bradman sug- 
gests that the end result does 
not necessarily mean a wrong 
decision was made in the first 
instance. 

"History," he says, “mostly 
records its verdict according 
to the result of an action and 
not according to whether it 
was correct by all known fac- 
tors at the time." He might 
also have mentioned that, 
perversely, a captain is less 
Likely to get pilloried if he 
bats first and is bowled out 
cheaply than If he fields first 
and gets caned. 

So what of the series so far? 
At Birmingham no one would 
have disagreed with Cronje's 
decision to field first Had Eng- 
land won the toss, they would 
have followed suit la the event 
the ball Jagged around alarm- 
ingly, the South African 
bowlers performed abjectly 
and England rode their luck. 
The captain cannot legislate 
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M alcolm reully is 
poised to swap New- 
castle, New South 
Wales for Newcastle, Tyne 
and Wear if Gateshead s ap- 
plication for a 1999 Super 
League franchise is accepted- 
Shane Richardson, the Aus- 
tralian leading the North-East 
bid who addressed the chief 
executives of the 12 Super 
League clubs yesterday, said 

that he already had a coach 
gpit a number of top-class 
Australian players signed up. 
Richardson was unwilling to 
give details until a decision 
has been made on the Gates- 
head bid, but it is understood 
that tfdire with Reilly are at 
an advanced stage. 

The former Great Britain 
coach will leave Australia at 
the end of the season after 
guiding the Knights to their 
first Premiership last Septan-, 
her. Richardson returns home 
today, and Is expected to con- 
clude a deal with Reilly 
within two weeks — so long 
as Gateshead are awarded a 
franchise. A decision is due 
on August 17 but Richardson 
has urged the clubs to give 
•him the go-abead sooner. 


iTaTifiax hope- that .Kelvin. 
Skerrett will sign np*r the 
remainder of the seaso n. de- 
spite reports of-lnterest from . 
Bradford. The. 34-year.-old 
prop has been playing on 
short-term deals since Joining 
Halifax last year, and, the cur- 
rent agreement expires on 
July 5. . • 

Bradford are desperate for 
forward cover after a string of 
serious injuries, but the Bulls 
c o^H-h Matthew Elliott denied 
knowledge of any moveyes- 
terday. Skerrett,- who was ap- 
pointed as the Wdes captain- 
last week, faces adisciplinary 
hearing on -Thursday 
following his dismissal at 
Leeds last Friday night, sand a 
ban of four matches or more 
would rule him out of the in- 
ternational against Emerging 
England on July 19. ... 

Wigan have agreed a two- 
year contract with the 1994 
Kangaroo tourist Greg Hor- 
lino, raising the question of 
w hich of their five overseas:, 
players will be released to 
clear space on their quota. 
The contracts of Hairy Paul, 
Robbie McCormack and Mark 
Bell all expire at the end of 
this season, and Paul is tipped 
to return -to his native 
Auckland. 
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To bowl or not to bowl . . . both captains look confident at Lord’s last week before Alec Stewart, left, asked Hansie Cronje to bat 


CUVE MASON 


for that when he tosses the * 
coin and the chances are that 
had En gland bowled first they 
would have dismissed South 
Africa cheaply. 

Lord's may not have been 
quite so clear-cut. Certainly 
the groundsman's prepara- 
tions had been hampered by 
the weather and as a result 
the pitch was always going to 
start damp, aiding the seam 
bowlers. Against that, 
Though. was the prospect of 
some good weather which, 
when It dried out the surface 
and the indentations left by 
the ball, could make batting 
difficult In the fourth innings. 
As the match neither reached 
the fifth day nor made much 


progress into the final in- 
nings, one can only 
hypothesise. 

But Cronje has said that he 
would have batted first, al- 
though eves that has to he 
taken with a pinch of salt 
such Is the kidology that goes 
on to gain psychological 
points. Keith Fletcher, for 
instance, was a master at 
making the opposing captain 
feel he had blundered even 
before a ball was bowled. 

It Is undeniable, though, 
that South Africa were 46 for 
four after 18 overs and would 
have been 59 for five bad 
Mike Atherton held a sharp 
chance at third slip offered by 
Jonty Rhodes when he had 10. 


Had that rsrteh been taken, 
South Africa might very well 
not have made 100 such was 
the do minanc e of the bowling. 

Rather than Stewart’s deci- 
sion to field first, it was that 
miss and Cork’s no-ball two 
overs later from which 
Rhodes was caught at slip — 
by Atherton again — that 
were the decisive moments of 
the game. Just as with Eng- 
land after they had been de- 
nied a win by the weather, the 
South Africans now have the 
high ground. But they remain 
one-all in duff performances. 

For the next Test the selec- 
tors must do some hard think- 
ing. Nine Tests have now 
passed since Darren Gough 


last bowled for England and 
he is sorely minMd. The hope 
has to be that his broken fin- 
ger will have mended in time 
for Manchester, where pre- 
sumably he would replace 
Dean Headley. 

Angus Fraser, however, has 
taken only 12 wickets since 
his triumphs in Trinidad and, 
although he exerts pressure, 
he has not looked like run- 
ning through the opposition 
even in helpful conditions. 
The role of Mark Ealham is 
also under threat and Ben 
Hoilioake, if be Is playing 
anything like his best, must 
be given his head. 

In the absence of Mark 
Butcher the choice of Steve 


James as Atherton's opening 
partner was a dumb one, with 
the selectors making the ele- 
mentary mistake of being se- 
duced by "runs in the book”. 
The fact that he had not been 
selected before despite his 
prolific scoring for Glamor- 
gan over three seasons must 
give a due to the selectors' 
innermost doubts. 

It Is not hindsight that says 
he is flawed at this level and 
both Allan Donald and Shaun 
Pollock exploited the fact 
mercilessly. David Graveney 
and his co-selectors have gen- 
erally been on the ball but on 
this occasion they took an 
easy option and It cost Eng- 
land dear. 


Boxing 

Jane Couch yesterday became 
the first woman to be granted 
a professional fighter’s 
licence by the British Board 
of Control. The move signals 
a new era in Britain, with 
Couch already attracting In- 
terest from several promot- 
ers. It ends a three-year fight 
for recognition which led the 
27-year-old welterweight 
world champion to take the 
board to a tribunal for sexual 
discrimination after her orig- 
inal application was rejected. 

Motor Rallying 

Colin McRae won the China 
Rally by some two minutes 
despite constant mechanical 
problems with his Subaru. , 
writes David Williams. Over- 
heating threatened to retire I 
the Scot, and be finis hed with 
damaged wrist ligaments be- 
cause of fhulty steering. 


Superleagoe has appointed the' 
Great Britain coach Peter 
Woods as its director of sport, 
writes Vic BcOchet&ar. The for- 
mer Basingstoke Bison coach 
succeeds Richard Boprey who 
resigned in April to join the 
new London dub. Woods win 
continue as the national coach. 


Silly art 
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Sailing 

Peter Outterbuck’s Spirit of 
En gland was first to finish the 
fourth leg of the Round Britain 
and Ireland Race, reaching 
Lowestoft after the 470 miles 
from Lerwick at 617am yester- 
day. writes Bob Fisher. Musto 
Performance Partners came in 
lhr lOmin later and the 40-foot 
trimaran FPC Greenaway was 
third. The 305-mile final leg to 
Plymouth starts tomorrow. 


lie wee 


lick Glenn on the 
fees it will be 13th Ifff 


Cycling 

Chris Boardman won the fifth 
stage of the Tour of Catalonia 
in Girona, Spain, to retain the 
leader's yellow jersey. 


Racing 
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II Lingfield Jackpot meeting with form guide 


Lingfield jumps 
plan underfire 
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T HEY race on the Flat at 
Lingfield Park this 
afternoon but the days 
of jumping and all-weather 
racing at the track are 
apparently numbered. 

Plans by Arena Leisure, 
owners of Lingfield, to trans- 
fer Jumping fixtures to Folke- 
stone and all-weather racing 
to a new course at Thurrock 
have predictably proved 
controversial. 

It is down to the British 
Horseracing Board to sanc- 
tion the proposals and the fix- 
ture allocation group will 
meet on July 14 to discuss the 
switching of eight jump meet- 
ings to Folkestone making a 
total of 17 at the Kent course 
in the winter of 1999. 

Lingfield. despite its sus- 
ceptibility to heavy ground, is 
popular with the jumping fra- 
ternity who fear their liveli- 
hood is gradually being 
eroded — Nottingham has al- 
ready closed its jump course 
and Windsor wants to follow 
suit. 

They have real worries for 
the strength of all-weather 
racing and the value or its 
day-to-day prizemoney, which 
often exceeds that on offer at 
Jump meetings, is a serious 
threat and the BHB already 
has applications far seven 
new racecourses incorporat- 
ing all-weather tracks. 

Clearly few, if any, of these 
applications have much 
chance of success because of 
financial limitations but the 


BHB must not make that the 
sole criterion. 

Racing’s administrators 
must make a conscious stand 
to protect jumping which is a 
vital part of our sporting 
heritage. 

If the application of Arena 
Leisure for a new all-weather 
course at Thurrock were to be 
given the go-abead, Lingfield 
would be developed as a train- 
ing centre for 300 horses. No 
racing would take place there 
except on the Flat in the 
summer. 

■‘We’re looking to make 
Lingfield a training centre 
and high-quality turf track; 
restore its charm, its country, 
leafy* Lingfield image,” said 
Geoff Stickels, clerk of the 
course and Arena Leisure’s 
racing director. 

Stickels refutes suggestions 
that closing Lingfield as a 
jump course is the thin end of 
the wedge for the winter 
game. 

“Folkestone is our other 
track and we are prepared to 
spend a lot of money redeve- 
loping it for jumping,” he 
said. “The around there is 
much better for jumping than 
Lingfield where two seasons 
ago we lost three of our eight 
fixtures because of 
waterlogging." 

• Walter Swinbum is to step 
in for the ride on Aidan O'Bri- 
en’s Saratoga Springs in Sun- 
day’s Irish Derby. Mick Kin 
ane. who wpuld have ridden 
the horse, misses the race 
following a four-day ban im- 
posed on him by the Royal As- 
cot stewards last Friday. 
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Maridpour and Arctic Owl head 
betting for Northumberland Plate 
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Lopened their ante-post 
book on Saturday's North- 
umberland Plate at New- 
castle and make Maridpour 
and Arctic Owl 7-2 joint 
favourites followed by 

Mitbak at 8-1 and Ma wared 
and Rainbow Frontier at 
10-1, writes Chris Hawkins. 

Arctic Owl, trained by 
James Fanshawe, beat sub- 
sequent winner Top Cees 
by 14 lengths at York 
recently (incurring only a 
31b penalty) while Marid- 
pour was a short-head win- 
ner of the Queen’s Vase at 
Royal Ascot. 

The Showcase Race ini- 
tiative introduced at the be- 
ginning of the Flat season 


to boost off-course betting 
turnover seems to be work* 
ing and figures released by 
the bookmakers’ trade 
organisation BOLA indi- 
cate an overall rise of eight 
per cent on 1997 figures. 

“We are delighted that 
the initiative is producing 
results.” said Paul Greeves. 
the BHB's director of rac- 
ing. “Its prime target is 
those quiet weekdays 
which in the past lacked a 
feature race. 

“The £10.000 handicaps 
transmitted on SIS but not 
on terrestrial television 
have produced an average 
increase of U per cent 
Taken as a whole the figure 
is eight per cent.” 
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France 98 


Have you heard the one about the American, the Iranian 
and the Scotsman? In Lyon the answer is a McDonald’s 
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N SUNDAY Lyon air- 
l port was awash with 
F news camera crews 
arriving for the eve- 
ning’s big game between Iran 
and the United States, the en- 
counter which would leave no 
hostage to fortune. But the 
American fan in from London 
was not to be distracted. Show- 
ings grasp of footbalimg cli- 
che which can only bode well 
for the game’s establishment 
in bis homeland, he said: “Pm 


not interested in the politics. 
Tm only interested in the 
three paints.” 

In which case he was the 
only person in Lyon who 
wasn’t aware of the wider sig- 
nificance of this game. The 
town was heaving with visi- 
tors anxious to make a politi- 
cal point And the point they 
seemed most interested in 
making was this: we can be 
more ostentatiously friendly 
and forgiving than you. Never 
mind 20 years of anger and 
rhetoric, everywhere you 
looked there were Iranians 
and Americans swapping 
handshakes. Dags and frater- 
nal greetings. Also there were 
kilted Scotsmen, en route to 
nearby St Etienne and keen, 
through their cheery high 
jinks, to convey that messuage 


vital to their national well- 
being — they are not Engl ish. 

It has become a common- 
place of this World Cup that 
every time you encounter a 
municipal fountain, there will 
be a Scotsman in it. In Lyon, 
the modernist watery flume in 
the main square was occupied 
for much erf the afternoon by a 
re-run or the Scotland-lran 
clash of 1978. Or would have 
been if the dozen Scotsmen 
kick ing a ball around in the 
water had succeeded in their 
urgent mission to persuade 
any Iranians to join in. 

In truth, things may bave 
been more tense in the town 
bad the rival sets of support- 
ers been more representative 
of their countries, but as it 
was the American contingent 
seemed to be made up entirely 


of college fraternity outings. 
WeU -pressed, well-heeled, cos- 
mopolitan, sophisticated, 
there wasn't a red neck among 
them. 

And the Iranians were 
clearly not revolutionary 
guards. Unless the mullahs 

had given special dispensa- 
tion for their lads to walk 
through Lyon cradling cans or 
Fosters. These were Iranians 
flying in from around the 
globe, from London, Paris, 
Berlin. One or two had even 
made it from Tehran. 

"Please," said one. “If you 
are writing an article make It 
clear we are here to support 
Iran the country, not the Iran- 
ian government We all hate 
the government" Curiously, 
be was not anxious to give his 
name. 


It has been reported that the 
mullahs in Iran have estab- 
lished a 20-second delay on 
coverage of France 98. to giv e 
them time to apply the cen- 
sor’s scissors. Perhaps they 
are worried about the damage 
that might be caused to their 
people by catching sight of in- 
appropriately dressed women 
in the crowd, such as that cur- 
vaceous pair you see at every 
matcb involving Brazil. 

Fortunately for the collec- 
tive blood pressure in Tehran, 
the massed cameras around 
town didn't bother to record 
the female Iranian fan s mak- 
ing their way to this gami» 
doing provocative things like 
wearing shorts, mini-skirts 
and broad smiles in public. 
Some were even walking 
alongside their menfolk, in- 


stead of five paces behind. 
Football: it is the top of a very 
slippery slope. 

Such was the overwhelming 
atmosphere erf tolerance, no 
reference was made anywhere 
to former hostilities. Even the 
T-shirt sellers had confined 
themselves to messages of 
goodwill. Items bearing the 
words ''Death to the Great 
Satan" had presumably been 
packed away for next season 
to be sold outside Premiership 
grounds during the visit of 
Manchester United. 


N OT that the French 
police appeared to 
have caught the 
mood. Seemingly un- 
aware of words like Liberte, 
Egallte and Fraternity, they 
had colluded with the Iranian 


government to prevent the 
game being used as a political 
rally by exiled opponents of 
the regime. A military opera- 
tion had been established to 
search everyone entering the 
ground to remove any politi- 
cal banners. An English fan 
carrying a union flag marked 
with the word Fleetwood was 
obli ged to spend half an hour 
explaining that this was the 
name of his home town in Lan- 
cashire and not part of a cam- 
paign to get Mick, the drum- 
mer with Fleetwood Mac, 
install ed at No, 10. 

Mind you. the police didn't 
do that thorough a job. 
Throughout the game, there 
were scuffles as stewards tried 
to remove banners extolling 
the virtues of Massoud Rajavi, 
the exiled opposition leader. 


Such was the over-reaction of 
the French authorities that by 
the end, whole columns of riot 
police had moved into the 
Iranian end, to control fans 
who had done anything more 
provocative than wear mous- 
taches in a built-up area. 

Not that the police could do 
much about the celebrations 
which engulfed Lyon after the 
Americans have been dis- 
patched. In the centre of town, 
thousands of Iranians gath- 
ered to party. The place they 
had chosen to re-group was 
outside that most potent sym- 
bol Of cultural imperi alism, 
McDonald’s. They may have 
won the m inor skirmish out 
on the pitch, but in the long- 
term battle for world domina- 
tion there is only one winner: 
one-nil to the Great Satan. 


Group A: Scotland's moment of truth 


Why the art 
and graft of 
Dailly are 
growing by 
the week 


Patrick Glenn on the defender who 
believes It will be 1 3th time lucky 


K IRSTY DAILLY was 
one of the first on 
the hot line when 
die French organis- 
ing committee released extra 
tickets'fbr the World Cup. De- 
spite giving her address in 
Enghmd she secured them for 
the matches against Norway 
and^pscocco. .. . 

‘ Optfeusm is so pronounced 
• in _KJrsty*s family, however, 
confidently ordered 
; ijdaete for the second-round 
iratdL That boldness should 
be a source of encouragement 
■far Scots everywhere. Her 
husband will be one of the 
jdftyera striving to overcome 
Morocco in St Etienne tonight 
to take Scotland into an his- 
toric second-phase meeting, 
probably with Italy, in Mar- 
seille on Saturday. 

-Christian Dailly, the 24- 
year-old Derby County de- 




BRAZ IL are through as 
group winners and Norway 
most win to be sure erf join- 
ing them. A win for Scot- 
land or Morocco will put 
them through if Norway fail 
to defeat Brazil. If Scotland 
-and Morocco draw, Mo- 
rocco are definitely out, but 
Scotland can still squeak 
-Ulmnjgh on goal difference. 


feeder, will make his 13th in- 
■ ternational appearance in the 
final Group A match at the 
Slade Geoffrey Gui chard, 
where even'a draw could take 
the Scots through. 

Like the rest of Craig 
Brown’s squad, ■ Dailly 
received six tickets for each 
of tha'group games. But as he 
.has four siblings and two 
parents and there are another 
five in Kir s t y ’s immediate 
-family, that was certain to 
leave a shortfall 
" "Unfortunately some of the 
gang didn’t make the Brazil 
-game but that was to be ex- 
pected," said Dailly, prepar- 
ing at the Scotland base in St 
Bemy-de^-Provence in the 
south erf Prance. 

“T didn't think Kirsty had a 
tope, of getting anything, con- 
sidering the millions who 
:ivere frying. But she did and 


she was quite a daman t we’d 
get to the second round, so 
she has tickets for that too. I 
share her confidence." 

Dailly himself has been 
convinced that the Scots 
would make unprecedented 
progress since long before the 
warm-up tour of the United 
States and the games against 
Brazil and Norway which 
helped to dispel the pessi- 
mism that followed the World 
Cup draw. 

Although a comparative 
novice in the foil Scotland 
side — of the 10 caps he had 
won before coming to France, 
seven had been for friendlies 
— Dailly is astute enough to 
recognise In bis team-mates 
and in the manager the quali- 
ties he believes make the 
Scots difficult opponents. 

“Some of the friendlies we 
played through the season, 
like France. Denmark and 
Finland, probably weren't 
very encouraging for our sup- 
porters,” he said. “But they 
were a bit artificial in that 
Craig was tinkering with per- 
sonnel and formations. 

“As soon as you join the 
squad you are at a different, 
higher level than you're used 
to, with quality players in all 
the positions. The experi- 
enced ones like Colin Hendry. 
Tommy Boyd and John Col- 
lins are top guys. Nothing 
fazes them, they are terrifi 
caJQy confident It makes life 
far easier for less experienced 
players like myself and 
Jackie McNamara. 

‘Apart from the knowledge 
and of the experienced 
players, there is Craig's prep- 
aration. He is very good at 
getting the national team to 
peak at the right time, 
whether it's for qualifiers or 
for the finals. 

Tie judges players on what 
condition they arrive in from 
their clubs and makes deci- 
sions on how they should be 
prepared from that Some- 
times he’ll think we need seri- 
ous work, at other times just 
ticking-over stuff Be has a 
very good eye for that. 

•players assemble for inter- 
national duty in varying 
physical conditions, depend- 
ing on their club schedule, 
what they’ve been through. In 
America we were worked 



Fine tuning . . . Dailly tests his attacking skills on Colombia during last month's warm-up in the United States 


very hard and we all came 
back feeling very good about 
ourselves, very fit and ready. 

“Craig has kept us like that 
and anybody would see in the 
draw with Norway that we 
were much stronger in the 
later stages. They were going 
down with cramp while we 
were still running, still chas- 
ing the winning goal." 

Dalny's first experience of 
international football was not 
so much a fleeting visit as a 
long-term tenancy. As the 
holder of 34 under-21 caps, be- 
lieved to be a world record, 
gained over almost six years 
from the age of 16, he has long 
been in love with the Idea of 
playing for his country. 

It was representative foot- 


ball that deepened his desire 
to leave Dundee United where 
he had made the first team at 
16, playing in every outfield 
position. The Bosnian ruling 
allowed him to move under 
freedom of contract and he 
bad offers from Cagliari and 
Celts Vigo of Spain. 

He chose Derby almost two 
years ago because it meant 
United would be entitled to a 
fee. The initial £500,000 was 
doubled to £1 million when he 
became a frill Scotland player. 

“The under-21 side gave me 
a taste for having a go outside 
Scotland." said Dailly. “Even 
when I wasn’t in good form 
for United I tended to play 
well for the Scotland team be- 
cause I was stimulated by it. 


“That made me want to go 
elsewhere. When I got to Eng- 
land and made the Derby side 
I began to realise that I could 
get to frill international level. 
I learned a lot about looking 
after myself physically and 
mentally and the consistency 
in my game went up. But I 
have to admi t that makin g the 
World Cup this quickly has 
come as a bit of a surprise.” 
Dailly’s versatility has 
spilled intn bin international 
career, having already played 
in central defence and in both 
wing-back positions. Al- 
though he has a preference 
for the middle of defence; he 
continues to practise alter 
training sessions as a mid- 
fielder and even as a striker. 


Team talk 
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Brazil looking to wider horizons 


Michael Walker in Lyon 


C ONSXDERLNg Brazil 
are supposed to be the 
big noise at this World 
Cup, their camp has been 
remarkably quiet so far. 
There have betel the Denil- 
son debates, the Dunga de- 
bates and the Bebeto de- 
bates, of course, but these 
are details about selection, 
of more concern internally 
than internationally. 

Part of the problem Is 
that it is difficult for the 
neutral to get as excited 
about Brazil easing past 
Scotland or Morocco as it is 
Nigeria beating Spain or 
Chile outplaying Italy. 

Thus the excitement has 
been elsewhere in 
France 98, although 
tonight in Marseille, when 
Brazil meet Norway in 
Group A, it might be the 


moment that .the holders 
decide to become a little 
more expansive. 

There is an edge to this 
encounter following Nor- 
way’s 4-2 victory over 
Mario Zagallo’s team in 
Oslo a year ago. But Just 
bow sharp it is will not be 
revealed until kick-off and 
trying to find clues as to 
Brazil's approach to the 
match is not easy. 

Rivaldo, for example, ap- 
pears more concerned 
about who Brazil will meet 
In the last 16 . **a possible 
Brazil-Itaiy match would 
be an early final," said the 
Barcelona midfielder, 
“which would be unfortu- 
nate for both teams." 

That does not suggest 
that Norway are at the fore- 
front of the players’ min ds. 
Leonardo, on the other 
hand, said: *1 can assure 
you that Brazil is gaining | 


power. The team is not yet 
at 100 per cent but we have 
proved our precision and 
concentration and, if Brazil 
want to take home a fifth 
title, we need to beat 
everyone." 

Leonardo did not add "in- 
cluding Norway" but at 
least his message was more 
forthright. Norway finally 
got a mention when Zagallp 
spoke. "The level of play 
during this World Cup has 
been very high,” he said. 
“The Africans play very 
well and the Europeans are 
moving the ball around bet- 
ter and better. Their man- 
toman marking is tighter. 
Norway, are no different” 

Zagailo is more con- 
cerned about who will 
replace the suspended Ce- 
sar Sampaio than his oppo- 
nents and Norway will 
hardly have been flattered 
into complacency by Brazil- 


\ 
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Now McKinlay 
is counted out 


Patrick Gtann in St Etienne 


ILLY McKINLAY be- 
came the second Scot- 
land player to be sent 
home from the World Cup be- 
cause of injury yesterday, ab- 
dominal damage forcing him 
to join Colin Calderwood on 
the sidelines. 

The Blackburn midfielder 
will consult a specialist today 
to decide whether or not sur- 
gery is required. If it is not he 
will probably return to the 
Scots squad, provided they 
qualify for the second round 
after their final group match 
against Morocco here tonight 
McKinlay, however, will 
take no further part in the 
competition. The damage to 
the upper groin is on the op- 
posite side from that on 
which he required an opera- 
tion six months ago. 

“It’s a rotten thing for the 
player and a setback for us,” 
said the Scotland manager 
Craig Brown. "When we 
remember the midfield mark- 
ing job that Billy did on Zine- 
dine Zidane against France 
in a friendly last November, 
we realise how we might have 
done with his capabilities." 

Brown had already said 
that McKinlay bad been con- 
sidered for tonight's match, 
possibly to mark the Moroc- 
cans' most influential player 
Mustapha Hadji- 
The pressure Is on Scotland 
and there is no psrapiwgr fog 
simple c onclusio n that they 
will need to score, for a 
change, at least a couple of 
goals- Brown and his players 
will aim to do against Morocco 
what they have failed to 
achieve In the first two games: 
score first Against Brazil and 
Norway, and even in the 
warm-up matph against Co- 
lombia in New Jersey, they 
have bad to come from behind. . 
In pursuit of the lead that I 


would make bis team long 
odds-on — they start priced at 
8-13 by British bookies — 
Brown will begin with the 
side who finished the Norway 
game. That was a 3-5-2 with 
David Weir in central defence 
alongside Colin Hendry and 
Tom Boyd, Jackie McNamara 
and Christian Dailly in the 
wide areas and Craig Burley 
partnering Paul Lambert and 
John Collins in midfield. 

Perhaps the most disturb- 
ing element of the build-up 
has been the trend towards 
regarding the midfield play- 
ers as the likeliest goal- 
scorers. Burley has been cast 
in the role of redeemer, 
thanks to his equaliser 
against Norway and the goal 
with which he gave the Scots 
a temporary lead against Co- 
lombia. He and Collins, who 
converted the penalty against 
Brazil in Paris, are generally 
regarded as more probable 
scorers than the front pair, 
Kevin G alia cher and Gordon 
Durie. 

The Scots have never had 
such an opportunity. In their 
previous five attempts in the 
modern era their third-match 
opponents have been Yugosla- 
via, Holland, the USSR, Uru- 
guay and BraziL 

As for Morocco, their 
striker Salaheddine Bassir 
has a point to prove: he has 
yet to score in France 98 after 
being tipped by the side's 
coach Henri Michel to be one 
erf its stare. 

• Lots will be drawn in Paris 
tomorrow morning if Scot- 
land and Norway are dead- 
locked on two points for the 
runners'-up berth to BraziL 
A Fife spokesman said yester- 
day: "Representatives would 
choose from two balls, one 
marked ‘Yes’, the other 'No'." 


SCOTLAND, UlBhte u (MnnSOMl). Wafer 

(Hearts). Hen d ry (Blackfill rn). Boyd: 
NcWaBOT. Hurley. Unfeet (all Celtic). 
Collin e (Monaco). Dailly lOerby): 
r^ilur (Blackburn), Durie (Rangeral. 
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"It's something I became 
used to over the years," he 
said, “and I figure it won’t do 
me any harm. I’ve still a lot to 
learn about all the positions. 
As a man-marking central de- 
fender, for example, I can 
sometimes let my concentra- 
tion wander because I like 
playing with the balL 

“At Derby, we have a man- 
marker, Jacob Laursen, who 
actually tells you before the 
game: 'Don’t give me the ball*. 
He likes to focus folly on his 
direct opponent. 

‘T must say I don't fancy 
that too much because I think 
football is about using the 
h all. But I really have only 
one ambition and that is to be 
as good as I can be." 


Ian over-attention. Nor- 
way’s coach Egil Olsen is 
probably hoping that the 
indifference extends to the 
game Itself As he said: 
“The fact that Brazil have 
already qualified is an ad- 
vantage for os. 

“Although they are the 
favourites they are not as 
impressive as many would 
fike to believe. By putting a 
lot of pressure on them 
throughout the match we 
can equal them. However, I 
think we only have about a 
20 per cent chance of beat- 
ing them end I still hold the 
opinion that their defence 
is stronger than their 
attack.” 

And Liverpool’s defender 
Stig Inge Bjornebye hinted 
that Norway would be trav- 
elling down Route One. He 
said: “Well have to break 
down their defence with 
long passes." 


Footba£.guardian will boot you straight to the heart of 
the action has summer with the smartest, Bvafosi World 
ft ip website. There wtfl be five scores from every match, 
reporting from the award-winning BuanSai team, and 
an exclusive diary from When Saturday Comes, the 


- cross the Channel with us. 
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Flavour of 
Iran too 
subtle for 
beefcakes 


Richard Williams on a victory for Persian 
panache against American aridity in Lyon - 


A T THE excellent 
Brasserie Georges, i 
where the people of; 
Lyon have been con- 
suming beer and choucroute 
for 150 years, they are cele- 
brating the World Cup by of- 
fering dishes in honour of the 
day's opponents down the 
road at the Stade GerlancL 
Sunday's specials — an entrei 
of stuffed vine leaves Hollowed 
by a plat du jour of spare ribs 
— worked satisfyiugly well as 
a metaphor of the game to 
come, In which the simple, 
subtly flavoured football of 


Iranian fans posed 
for snapshots with 
rivals in Uncle Sam 
hats and Stars and 
Stripes shorts 


Iran proved more acceptable 
than a herd of prime US beef. 

Outside the ground in the 
hours before the game the 
fans min gled in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual pleasure 
and interest A pair of Califor- 
nian college boys sat together 
on a kerbstone, their match- 
ing T-shirts saying “It's called 
SOCCER, dude!” They 
watched as a trio of Afghans 
performing Persian songs on 
portable harmoniums and 
tabla drums set off down the 
street pushed on trolleys be- 
hind a troupe of female stilt- 
dancers. Men and women 
draped and lbce-painted in 
the Iranian tricolour posed 
for snapshots with their arms | 
around rivals decked out in 
Unde Sam hats and Stars and I 
Stripes shorts. 1 

It was as though the two | 
cultures had always been bo- 
som buddies. Which, in a 
sense, they are. For the vast 
majority of the Iranian fans 


present In Lyon turned out to 
be representing not the 60 
mm in n back home but the 
three milli on or so who left 
Iran either after the fell of the 
Shah in 1979 or the exile, sev- 
eral years later, of Massoud 
Radjavi, the leader of the Mo- 
jahedln opposition to the 
ayatollahs. 

These Iranians are domi- 
ciled in London, Paris. Vi- 
enna, Berlin and New York. 
They retain their national 
identity bat live within the 
culture of the West While 
many of rtigm campaign for 1 
Radjavi’s return, not all want ! 
to go home. Yet Radjavi, who 
keeps up a propaganda war 
from a base in Baghdad, ex- 
erts a hold on their emotions. 

To the neutral wandering 
the streets around the sta- 
dium there were few dues to 
the events about to unfold. A 
middle-aged man called Far- 
zin, who had' made the jour- 
ney from his home in Bonn, 
moved between the groups of 
fans, selling cassettes of hi« 
Iranian World Cup song, 
titled The Way. As the fans 
clustered round bim, he 
would start a Chant, sing in g a 
verse before the group res- 
ponded with a chorus. Then 
he moved on to the next 
duster. 

Two hours before kick-off 
the Pullmans carrying the 
teams arrived at the south 
gate, at the end due to be ten- 
anted by the Iranian fans. As 
the US coach drove through, 
greeted with waves but no 
animosity, the feces of the 
players could be seen, curious 
and apprehensive. Trumpets, 
whistles and cheers greeted 
the Iranians, who responded 
with confident smiles and 
salutes. 

The thousand or so fans 
who made the journey from 
Tehran were swamped by the 
presence of the exiles, per- 
haps dose to 30,000 of them, 
representing two thirds of the 
stadium's capacity. No more 



Moment of triumph ... the kneeling Mehdi Mahdavlkla shakes his fists in delight after scoring Iran's second goal in the 2-1 win over the United States photograph: gerard cb?leb 


than 3,000 had been expected, 
and to have acquired so many 
tickets must have represented 
a feat of considerable black- 
market ingenuity. They were 
rewarded by file reaction they 
received when, with half an 
hour to go, many of them 
removed their Jackets to 
reveal T-shirts printed with 
portraits of Radjavi. All 
around the stadium these 
Images could be seen, along 
with associated banners, 
vastly outnumbering not only 
the homeland Iranians but 
also the US fens, three or four 
thousand at most, dustered 
together in a comer of the 
North Curve. 

Understandably Fife pm 
Mbits the display of political i 
flags and banners within its ! 


World Cup stadiums. In order 
to preserve football's accept- 
ability as a global billboard it 
must retain its autonomy, its 
ability to stand apart from 
governments and factions. 

But what happens when, as 
in Iran, the sport and the poli- 
tics merge? The women who 
stormed the national stadium 
In Tehran last year in order 
to join the celebration of their 
team's appearance in the 
World Cup finals began a pro- 
cess that has directly influ- 
enced the attitude of the coun- 
try 's president Ayatollah 
Mohammed Khatami whose 
campaign of tentative liberal- 
isation is under assault both 
from the fundamentalist fac- 
tion at home and the exiles 
abroad. 


There were a few nasty 
scuffles In the South Curve, a 
couple of which required the 
intervention of plainclothes 
and uniformed police. A tug 
of war over a banner ended 
with a couple of spectators 
being carted away. But by 
and large the protestors were 
allowed to make their point, 
which meant that the rest of 
us were doomed to be deaf- 
ened by a chorus of shrill and 
in timidatin g whistles. 

The US players did pretty 
well not to buckle beneath the 
ferocity of the Iranian sup- 
port, never min d the opposing 
footballers. Undep Steve. 
Sampson they look less formi- 
dable than the team -i- which 1 
included many of the same 
feces — supervised by Bora 


Milutinovic when they hosted 
the 1994 tournament. Lacking 
the stimulus of home support, 
they appeared even more 
technically stiff and tactically 
stereotyped, as if they had 
only just learnt to play the 
game. On this basis it 
remains hard to see the game 
making any significant pro- 
gress in the US beyond its ex- 
isting status as the favourite 
of immigrants and WASP 
mothers who want to keep 
their kids away from the 
ritual violence of gridiron 
football. 

On the other hand it seems 
as though soccer American- 
style is the way Fifa's rulers 
want the game to go, evolving 
into a game of pretty patterns, 
played without physical con- 


i tact But until a global accep- 
tance of the new order is 
achieved, teams such as 
Sampson's will continue to 
lose to teams such as Jalal Ta- 
lebi's who blend skill with 
mental strength and physical 
commitment 

The US may have felt un- 
lucky after hitting the wood- 
work on several occasions but 
Iran's hard-working midfield- 
ers took the two chances that 
counted. After the 31-year-old 
Hamid Estlli notched the first 
goal with a well placed header 
from long range in the 40th 
min ute victory was sealed 
with a flourish by Mehdi 
Mahdavlkla. The 20-year-old. 
outstanding throughout, rah 
half the length or the pitch be- 
fore slotting the ball past Ka- 


sey Keller with notablesarig 
froid. 

“As far as Tin concerned. 
It’s just a game of soccer," a 
supporter from Florida had 
said an hoar before the game, 
echoing the oft-repeated pre- 
match diplomacy of the US 
players. "I want my team to 
do well, that's alL There are 
no overtones." But as the' 
Iranian exiles danced 
through midnight in the 
squares of Lyon,, and as CNN 
beamed back pictures of the 
people of Tehran taking to the 
streets to celebrate their ver- 
sion of victory, it was as if he 
needed somebody to give him 
the message. It’s called FOOT- 
BALL, dude. And therefore 
days, as someone once said, 
when it’s more than a game. 


Group B: Chile v Cameroon 


Chile go over to 
Sierra’s passes 


C HILE have opted for the 
telling pass rather than 
basic midfield industry 
knowing that they need to 
beat Cameroon in today's con- 
cluding Group B match in 
Nantes to make certain of a 
place in the last 16 . 

Their head coach Nelson 
Acosta sees the reinstatement 
of Jose Luis Sierra as the 
better option in providing the 
ammunition for the front men 
Marcelo Salas and Ivan 
Zamorano. Sierra was the 
first choice throughout 
Chile's qualifying matches 
but Fabian Estay became the 
playmaker in France after an 
impressive season in Mexi- 
co’s first division. 

"They're both reliable play- 
ers. but with different traits." 
said Acosta. "Estay moves 
around more and Sierra 
relies on long passes." Sier- 
ra's brief is simple: take 
charge and get the ball to 
Salas and Zamorano. Tbe 
rest, Acosta hopes, will take , 
care of itself 

Salas, who scored twice | 
when Chile beat England at 
Wembley in February, has 
lived up to the pre-touma- 


Qualifying 


GROUP STAGE 

a) number erf points. 

b) goal difference. 

c) goals scored. 

d) score of encounter between 
two level sides. 

o) drawing of lots. 

KNOCKOUT STAGES 
• If scores a© level, extra-time of 
30 minutes is played in which the 
golden goal comes into play. If no 
goal is scored, penalties follow. 


ment hype with all three of 
Chile's goals in the drawn 
matches against Italy and 
Austria, while Zamorano has 
been the heart and soul or 
their attack. 

"Ronaldo told me before the 
World Cup that Chile wouldn't 
make it past the first round." 
said Zamorano. "My dream 
would be to play Brazil, win 
the match and then exchange 
jerseys with Ronaldo." 

Salas, 23, who has signed to 
play for Lazio in Serie A next 
season, goes into the match 
needing one goal to break the 
Chilean International goal- 
scoring record of 29, currently 
held jointly with Carlos 
Caszely. 

Cameroon, whose only point 
came from a draw with Aus- 
tria, could still qualify on the 
strength of their first group 
victory, but will be without 
the experienced defender Ray- 
mond Kalla Nkongo, who was 
suspended by Fife for two 
games for “serious foul play" 
In the 3-0 defeat by Italy'. 

His absence may contribute 
to what Salas sees as Camer- 
oon’s weak point, namely "a 
poorly organised defence, 
something we can take advan- 
tage of". 

However, Claude Le Roy. 
Cameroon's French coach, 
said yesterday that “the Lions 
will roar, even when they are 
wounded. Morale is good and 
I have complete faith in my 
players. They've promised to 
pull out all the stops to 
qualify". 
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Across 


IT 



1 Starting speedily, shrewd at 


1 DipkxnatK courier has gays. 


Whistle-blower finds his match 


Trevor Hayfett on 

Paul Durkin, right, 
who referees in 
Paris today 




CM* (probaMak Tapia: Puentes. Horn. 
Margn. vwarroel. Rojas. Parragucz. 
Acuna. Surra. Zamarana. Salas. 


Camarwan (jraMHe); Songe'o. Worm. 
Song. Elo'o. NJanha, Ndo. Olemba. 
Mooma. Auglbuau. lpoua. Btfefc. 


Danes write after ‘wrongs’ 
leave them seeing red 


D ENMARK said yesterday 
they had written to Fifa 


Aw they had written to Fifa 
to express dissatisfaction 
with the Colombian referee 
who was in charge of their l-l 
Group C draw with South Af- 
rica, writes Michael Walker. 

Lars Berendt, a spokesman, 
said the letter was not a for- 
mal complaint to the world 
body of football but an expres- 
sion of their feelings after a 
match in Toulouse which saw 
two Danes sent off and three 
others receive yellow cards. 

John Jairo Toro Rendon 
handed out seven yellow and 
three red cards. 


Mehdi Mahdavikia, scorer 
of Iran’s second goal against 
the United States in Lyon on 
Sunday night, is the subject of 
a transfer wrangle. The 20- 
year-old Aslan Young Player 
of the Year, who plays for Pir- 
ouzi, was expected to follow 
three of his Iran team-mates 
to Germany. 

The Tehran club, however, 
have agreed terms with the : 
Chinese champions Dalian for 
a reported fee of S2 million 
(£l2m). But the Iran Rxttball 
Federation Is keen to keep its 
profile high and wants him to 
join Borussla Dortmund. 


I T WOULD cot be surpris- 
ing if a mood of World 
Cup fatigue was begin- 
ning to settle over tbe box- 
goggling nation but for one 
Englishman, the referee 
Paul Durkin, the competi- 
tion will begin for real only 
this afternoon when he 
takes charge of Italy’s en- 
counter with Austria. 

Several countries are 
through to the second 
round and Durkin can Join 
them there tf he performs 
to the satisfaction of the 
referee’s referee and con- 
curs with the latest decla- 
ration from Fifa on what 
constitutes an acceptable 
tackle and what does not. 

Durkin is too diplomatic 
to fen the flame s of the cur- 
rent card controversy and 
it is with some relief that 
he will at last get to blow 
on his whistle at Stade de 
France after nearly three 
weeks in Paris attending 
seminars and waiting for 
his big moment. 

He calls it "the biggest 
game of my life” and it 
surely is, deciding not only 
his future participation in 


terfUes but no more than 
that,” said the man from 
Portland In Dorset who 
took charge of this season’s 
FA Cup Dual. "There Is al- 
ways pressure from within 
yourself to do well whether 
you are at the World Cup or 
out on the local park.” 
Durkin, 42, decided to 
bait a promising amateur 
playing career In his early 
twenties and concentrate 
on refereeing. A nudge In 
that direction came from 
this tournament but his the Dorset Football Associ- 


1 suitability for big games in 
! the future. 

"There will be a few but- 


ation which found it 
slightly disconcerting to 
have him dishing out yel- 
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low cards on a Saturday 
and receiving them as a 
tenacious midfielder on 
Sunday. 

“1 had to make a decision 
and I’ve never regretted it. 
A lot of my mates said at 
tbe time that T was mad but 
they've been the first to 
ring up and congratulate 
me when I was named Eng- 
land’s referee for the World 
Cup. Because I played to a 
decent standard it helps me 
now to read the game.” 

His other attributes are 
an unwavering confidence 
and man-management 
skills used in his Job as a 
fleet manager for a Dorset 
housing association. He is 
also not too proud to 
change his game. 

"When you take charge of 
games abroad you are 
allowed to Issue cautions 
differently to what you do 
in the Premiership and It 
was pointed out to me that I 
was bringing those prac- 
tices into our game too 
quickly. 

"The incident when I sent 
off Arsenal's Emmanuel Pe- 
tit after he laid a hand on 
me brought it. all home. I 
was labelled officious and 
it hurt because I had never 
considered myself to be like 
that I have no doubt the 
action 1 took that day was 
correct but since then f 
have definitely become a 
better referee." 


0 Trees given inaccurate clue-— 
apty!(9) 

10 Allocated a high frequency (5) 

11 Make a relation tell the stoty 
(7) 

1 12 Composition in school given 
zero for bad spelling (7) 

13 Eggs on toast? (3) 

14 Reversing Y reg, drive into a 
woman (7) 

17 Bony fish Leo caught in Hants 

river {7J 

10 Confess secreting one paper 
In the course of examination 
(7) 

22 Enthusiast got cross, falling hi 
river. ..(7) 

24 ...it could start off a now (3) 

25 This setter goes back over 
what editor did (7) 

26 System tor dealing with 
quanti lies of letters (7) 

28 Tree found in Nicaragua, 
variegated (5) 

■ 20 Defeated, accepted casting 
director's offer (4,5) 

30 People opposing 
•rophsonment had urgent 
business (4.7,4) 


2 Kind of stereo trendy drivers 

turn up (2-3) - • 

3 It may have been Aride I'd ' 
seen in the vicinity of the - 
Curragh(7) 

4 What’s affected the style of _ 
the Dandy? (7) 

5 Be first in trial to run up 
matching clothing (7) 

6 Manage to go over most of i . 

country house of historical . 
importance (7) . 

7 Extremely stem? (3) - - 

8 Go and fish with tackle aid . 
net, beating youthful . 
competition (4£,3,£) -- - 

15 Worried carer recaivea cable 

— cause of nervous raaeSonrA 

(6,3) 

16 ttmaybeawjdeWthr{3) 

18 Always run ofltttedaybef&bf 

(so . --.v 

20 Jones* perhaps, 

21 Try new Idea about nxrf of poT 

(tent (7) . 

22 Force to serve 83 a. . 

cavalryman (7) • ‘ - - 

23 Stef introduces 
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I^ider of the pack . . . Colombia's Preciado takes wing with Carlos Valderrama after hitting the winner against Tunisia photograph: ehkj gaillard 

Group G: Colombia 1 Tunisia 0 

Colombia have trouble tuning in 

Aerial power is orovina a problem for the ■ .sot* ■■ i from which u rebounded 

_ , , . . -T m m . ' 2 /iK^irvw^a.a ^TT — T1 • against the crossbar. 

South Americans, says Paddy Agnew ■. ' •• ; - ? u 1 • • L Colombia could perhaps 

:/t aL—«: ^tlita^SaP» : AjL^. A (have argued that they had 
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NGLAND should rest 
easy. Colombia had 
promised a perfor- 
mance that would 
highlight their new-found 
unity and in many senses did 
that here yesterday. However 
the overall impression was 
that, for all their obvious skill 
and technique, they are emi- 
nently beatable. 

Their victory at the Stacie 
de la Mosson was thanks to 
an &4th-minute goal from 
Leider Preciado, who had 
come on as a substitute in the 
57th minute. 

When England meet Colom- 
bia In Lens, Glenn Hoddle and 
his men win relish taking on 
their defence in the air. 
Against Tunisia, a side not 
renowned for their aerial 
power, the South Americans 
appeared almost as uncom- 
fortable with crosses and cor- 
ner kicks as had the North 
Africans when they lost 2-0 to 
En gland rn Marseille. 

It was the 36-year-old Co- 
lombian captain Carlos Val- 
derrama who had the decisive 
say by making the most of a 
Tunisian mistake. 

He seized a loose ball before 
directing it brilliantly into 
the path of Preciado. The 25- 
year-old from the Santa Fe 
Bogota dub did well to ride 


| two tackles before getting In a 
shot which the Tunisian 
keeper Chokri El Ouaer could 
only touch into his own net 

‘1 am very happy to repay 
the confidence that the coach 
showed in me when he 
brought me on,” Preciado 
said. With the England game 
in mind he added: “It was 
very important We will have 
to work very hard this week 
to bring satisfaction to the Co- 
lombian people." 

Until then, it had been a 
desperately close affair and 
one in which the Tunisians, 
too, had lived up to their pre- 
match promise to show that 
they were a better side than 
the one which offered such 
meek resistance to England. 

Colombia made two 
changes from the side who 
lost 1-0 to Romania in their 
opening game. After that de- 
feat the controversial striker 
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Match stats 


Col Tub 

Possession 51% 49% 

Attempts on target " 7 0 

Attempts off target 6 13 

Comers 9 12 

Fouls . 17 20 

Offsides 2 4 

Bookings 1 2 


Faustino Asprilla had 
mouthed off rather too much 
to a journalist from one of Co- 
lombia’s innumerable radio 
stations and In the process 
t a lk ed himself on to an early 
flight home. 

Yesterday, Asprilla was 
replaced by Adolfo Valencia 
while the man who had 
started beside him against 
Romania, Victor Aristizabai, 
was replaced by Antony De 
Avila. 

Tunisia’s Polish coach, 
Henryk Easperczak, made 
three changes, partly injury 
enforced, from the side beaten 
by England. The defenders 
Tarek Thabet and Ferid 
Chouchane and the mid- 


fielder Riadh Bouazizi came 
in for KhaJed Badra. Mounir 
Boukadida and Khais 
Godhbane. 

In the first half both sides 
had their chances. Tunisia's 
mobile little striker Mebdi 
Ben S Umane did brilliantly in 
the 28 th minute to get on the 
end of a speculative cross 
from Bouazizi with a diving 
header which the Colombian 
goalkeeper Farid Mondragon 
just about kept out with the 
help of a post 

Just before the interval 
Mondragon again looked less 
than secure in the air when 
failing to claim a Tunisian 
comer. He knocked the ball 
on to the back of Bouazizi 


from which it rebounded 
against the crossbar. 

Colombia could perhaps 
have argued that they had 
done more to be in front at 
this stage since El Ouaer had 
been the busier of the two 
goalkeepers until then. Twice 
he made well-timed runs off 
his line to deprive De Avila 
when the little Colombian 
had been sent clean through. 

However El Ouaer showed 
a gain that for all his obvious 
goalmouth agility, be too was 
vulnerable in the air when he. 
missed a De Avila cross. For- 
tunately for him the Colom- 
bian defender Everth Palacios 
missed his header with the 
empty goal at his mercy. 

However Palacios's blushes 
were spared by Preciado and 
his winning effort will have 
provided a great boost to Co- 
lombian morale as they pre- 
pare for Lens with all still to 
play for. 

Afterwards Colombia's 
coach Raman Dario Gomez 
admitted some of his side's 
play was “mediocre". Then, 
alluding to the England game, 
he sai± “We feel very confi- 
dent it will be just like today. 
We had to win today. We’ll 
have to win on Friday too." 

SUBSTMimOMS Colombian Piadado 
lor Valonda. 57 min, Anamabal tor Hincon. 
57 ; Bolano tor Serna. 62 . 

Timiatai Bon Youne& lor SeMImJ. 69 . Ben 
Aimed h» Bey a. 74 ; Oiwdbane for Thabet, 
77. 

BOOKS! CotamlafaB San la. 

Hamate B o w azia. Clayton 
MMHBi B Hcynemann (Germany) 
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Stoichkov in hot water 
after going missing 


Naughty boys take their leave as 
South Africa blow lid off curfews 


B rendan augustine. 
expelled from South Af- 


lan RRafin 




T HE Bulgarian strikers 
Hristo Stoichkov and 
Lyuboslav Penev will be 
fined after they stayed out all 
night without permission. 

They turned up at their 
hotel on the outskirts of Paris 
yesterday afternoon and 
trained with the squad but 
the Bulgarian spokesman Ni- 
kola Exerov said: “There's go- 
ing to be a severe fine." 

The players earlier claimed 
they had overslept in their 
hotel rooms and had not been 
woken. The incident follows 
the sending home of two 
South African players 
Naughty Mokoena and Bren- 
dan Augustine after they 
stayed out until dawn on 
Sunday. 

It has been a troubled tour- 
nament for the Bulgarians, 
who reached the semi-finals 
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Group B winners 

Group A runners-up. 


Group C winners — 
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Gam-l wtmers. 
®*ns 4 winners. 


Game 2 winners. 
Game 3 winners . 


GameSwrtrmere. 
Games winners. 


Game 8 winners. 
Game 7 winners. 


at the 1994 World Cup. They 
have been unimpressive in 
their first two Group D 
matches, drawing 0-0 with 
Paraguay and losing 1-0 to Ni- 
geria. But they can- still qual- 
ify for the second round if 
they beat Spain tomorrow 
and Nigeria defeat or draw 
with Paraguay. 

Yugoslavia, cursing their 
luck after letting two points 
slip in their Group F 2-2 draw 
against Germany on Sunday, 
have injury problems before 
Thursday's game against the 
United States. 

The Valencia central de- 
fender Miroslav Djukic has 
ruptured his calf muscle and 
is unlikely to take any more 
part in the campaign. The 
left-back Zoran Mirkovic suf- 
fered an ankle injury in Yugo- 
slavia’s opening 1-0 win . 
against Iran and hag not 
recovered. 

Darko Kovacevic, who led 


the Yugoslav attack -in the 
match against Germany, suf- 
fered a hamstring injury 
early in the second half and 
will probably mins the game 
a gains t the United States. 

The key midfielder Dejan 
Savicevlc, who has missed 
both Yugoslav matches, still 
refuses to play because of his 
knee ligament injury. 
Coaches have claimed that be 
is fit but has a “psychologi- 
cal’' problem of feeing more 
Injuries. 

The defenders Sinisa Mi- 
hailovic and Nisa Saveljic are 
also having treatment. 
m The official World Cup 
website has scored with Inter- 
net users. Some 450 million 
'hits’ have been made since 
the tournament began on 
June 10. Ten million people 
from 170 countries have vis- 
ited the site, which carries 
results, news and quotes from 
leading players and coaches. 


LJ expelled from South Af- 
rica's World Cup squad 
alongside Naughty Mo- 
koena, apologised yesterday 
for letting down his team- 
mates. The pair were sent 
home after breaking a cur- 
few and made an emotional 
departure from the team's 
headquarters at Vichy. 

At the same time officials 
disclosed there had been 
two previous incidents in 
France where players 
broke curfews set by the , 
coach Philippe Tro ussier. A 
group of 15 was Involved in 
the first Incident and five 
In the second, two days 
later. All face fines. 

In a statement Augustine 


| said: “Although there were 
a number of factors that led 
to me breaking my curfew, 
my behaviour was unpro- 
fessional and unneces- 
sary.** Aogustine was 
understood to have been 
unhappy with his substitu- 
tion at half-time in the 1-1 
draw with. Denmark in Ton- 
louse last Thursday. 

Elis team-mate John Mo- 
shoeu. South Africa’s most 
senior player, criticised the 
decision to send them home. 

Nigeria's coach Bara Miln- 
tlnovic, preparing his 
Group D winners for tomor- 
row’s match with Paraguay 
in Toulouse, said yesterday 
the Super Eagles could win 
the World Cup. 
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Spain’s Amor falls in love with Fiorentina 
as Earle says Boyz have grown up fast 

T HE S pain midfielder Guff- 1 lar players in Spain, joined I happy memories for tt 
lermo Amor is on the Barcelona as an 11-year-old. Jamaicans. 
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Winner of first semi-final 

Winner of second semi-final 


ALL HUES BST 


I lermo Amor is on the 
verge of final ising a deal with 
Fiorentina, ending a 19-year 
association with Barcelona. 

officials of the Italian side 
met the midfielder’s represen- 
tatives last weekend In Paris 
and drew up a two-year deal 
which will reportedly earn 
the 30-year-old ¥ 4 million 
(£2.4 million). 

Barcelona's Dutch coach 
Louis Van Gaal caused con- 
troversy last month when he 
told Amor be had no future 
with the Catalan club. 

Amor, one of the most popu- 


lar players in Spain, joined 
Barcelona as an 11 -year-old. 
He went on to win several 
league titles and a European 
Cup under Johan Cruyff 

Wimbledon's Robbie Earle 
yesterday attempted to put a 
brave face on Jamaica’s early 
exit from France 98 after their 
5-0 drubbing by Argentina. 

Rene Simoes’s side can no 
longer qualify for the second 
round, having lost their first 
match in a finals 3-1 to Cro- 
atia. But Earle, who came on 
as a 73rd-minute substitute on 
Sunday evening, insisted that 
the World Cup would hold 


happy memories for the 
Jamaicans. 

“It will remain a rich expe- 
rience,” he said. "If we 
haven't learnt anything from 
our two matches, it’s because 
we're stubborn. But we’ve 
realised that to qualify was 
only one stage. To succeed In 
the finals is much harder.” 

None the less Stowes does 
not believe he will become the 
ttoxd coach to lose his job at 
these finals after South 
Korea's Cha Bum-Kun and 
fellow Brazilian Carlos Al- 
berto Parrefra, who was in 
charge of Saudi Arabia. 







Get the latest World Cup scores sent straight to your 
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France 98 j Hip side 
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France 98 


Timid Tim 
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David Lacey in Toulouse on a result that 
sets up a showdown against Colombia 


D an petrescu 
brought England 
to their knees In 
the Stade Munici- 
pals last night 
with a last-minute goal after 
Michael Owen had appeared 
to have answered England's 
call with a dramatic equaliser 
to Viorel Moldovan's effort 
for Romania two minutes into 
the second half. 

Petrescu, receiving a pass 
from the left, held off a 
clumsy challenge from his j 
Chelsea team-mate Graeme | 
he Saux-ln the penalty area 
and Tired a shot through goal- 
beeper David Seaman’s legs. 

Owen entered the fray in 
place of Teddy Sheruigham in 
the 73th minute and was on 
the spot to force the ball home 
from close range with Eng- 
land staring defeat in the face 
after the opening strike by 
Moldovan, who happens to 
play for Coventry City. 

For England, games against 
Romania have usually been 
uneasy affairs characterised 
by the difficulty English 
teams have always found in 


getting to grips with oppo- 
nents who do not give the ball 

away. Lost night’s match was 
always going to be a further 
test of how far, under HoddJc. 
England's style has moved 

towards a more patient, pos- 
sessive way of doing things. 

From a Romanian point of 
view, following Colombia's 
1-0 victory earlier over Tuni- 
sia. a draw was the more ac- 
ceptable result in terms of 
winning the group than it was 
for England. Romania would 
still He second on goal differ- 
ence but have a relatively eas- 
ier final group game against 
Tunisia compared to Eng- 
land's meeting with Colombia 
in Lens. 

Not that there was much 
sign of passivity from either 
side last night. In fact Hagi, 
immediately Identified as 
Romania’s puppet master, 
managed to earn a yellow 
card after only three minutes 
for bringing down Sol . 
Campbell. 

From the outset, then, this i 
was a contest of movement 
and aggression. It made 


sense: neither team could af- 
ford to play the sort of con- 
taining game with which Eng- 
land teases! Tunisia during 
the opening 20 minutes in 
Marseille. 

Adrian Hie's speed and mo- 
bility. together with his habit 
of drifting into spare late to 
pick tip passes from Hagi. 
posed an underlying threat. 
The early comers were Roma- 
nian, but as soon as England 
spread their play and started 
to open up the right dank for 


Darren Anderton they ap- 
peared the more likely to 
score. 

In ftie sixth minute there 
was an echo of Euro 96 in the 
way that Anderton, set up by 
Gary Neville's overlapping 
run and passes from Teddy 
i Sheringham and David Batty, 
j cut in to skim the crossbar 
with a rising shot A minute 
later Anderton gathered 
I David Batty's return boll be- 
1 fore producing a cross that 
i found Alan Shearer's head 
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Romania 


beating the hands of Bogdan 
Stelea and Gheorghe Popescu 
clearing from the goalmouth 
Paul Scholes's half-touch of a 
shot 

This was a confident, com- 
posed England and an the 
quarter-hour an old Totten- 
ham combination produced 
another English roar as a cen- 
tre from Anderton led to Sher- 
ingham volleying the ball Just 
wide. Hagi was seen as an av- 
enue for opening, hut Roma- 
nia's attacks were gradually 
being stifled by the English 
cover, and their long balls, at 
that point, held little threat 

At this level, however, that 
can signal a moment of great 
danger, and, sure enough, 
Romania all but scored out of 
nothing in the 25th minute. 
Dorlnel Munteonu's prodi- 
gious crossfleld pass found 
Die unattended on the left. As 
he moved towards goal David 
Seaman advanced to meet the 
menace whereupon llle 
lobbed the England goal- 
keeper; English hearts 
stopped ns the ball sailed 
towards an empty net — and 
rebounded from the bar. 

Around about that time 
Paul luce pulled up In some 
discomfort, possibly with an 
ankle injury. Hie effect was 


dramatic. Three minutes post 
the half-hour Ince gave way to 
David Beckham, whose ab- 
sence from the side had been 
causing no little controversy, i 

Now, albeit through force of j 
circumstance. England hod a 
chance to find out if Anderton 
and Beckham could operate 
as a pair on the right when it 
mattered most. Certainly the 
immediate signs were encour- 
aging with Beckham having I 
the air of a man. with a point 1 
to make.. 

But so did Hagi and two 
minutes Into the second half , 
he had made it to England’s 1 
chagrin. An Innocent Roma- ] 
nlan throw on the right sud- 1 
denly became fraught with I 
danger as Hagi turned away 
from Le Saux with Campbell 
not sure what to do. 

Before he could act, Hagi 1 
had lobbed the ball square 
over the head of Tony Adams, 
who turned too late to stop 
Moldovan striding past him 
to beat Seaman from close 
range. It was a sucker punch I 
of a goal and one that hail ex- 
ploited a rare lapse in Eng- 
1 land’s concentration. 

Now Romania's attack, 

: buoyed by this success, began 
to find angles or approach i 
I whihe made Hoddle’s defence ' 


look square and ponderous. 
Qle thumped a 20 ycard shot 
into Seaman's stomach and 
then sent Hagi past Gary Nev- 
ille with an excellent pass 
which was let down by on un- 
characteristically poor touch 
from the Romanian captain. 
England's attack was starting 
to labour as the opposition 
Marked back at full space. 
Something of the earlier zest 
had gone from Hoddie's side. 
Then Beckham lifted English 
spirits with a free kick just 
over the bar. Soon after that 
after Shearer had nodded the 
ball down Anderton drove the 
ball across the goal mouth, 
sheringham failing to reach it 
at the bar post. 

With 17 minutes to go, not un- 
expectedly, Sheringham gave 
way to Michaeal Owen and 
within 10 minutes he pro- 
duced an equaliser. Shearer 
Gained possession to the right 
or goal and amid the confu- 
sion after he had driven the 
ball in low Owen forced It 
into the net. That moment al- 
m ost se emed owen's destiny. 

SUBSTITUTIONS RmbmIm SNnoa taf 
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Rising to the challenge . . . England’s captain Alan Shearer displays his air power as the Romania goalkeeper Bogdan Stelea and defender Julian Filipescu struggle to get off the ground photograph-, russell boyce 

Group G : Romania 2 England 1 

Petrescu shatters England 

Last-gasp goal from Romania steals Owen’s thunder 
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Yesterday’s result 

Group G 

Colombia 1 Tunisia 0_ 


mjoKe-S 0 .-^ 


fllorocc 


fBE legendary roo« 

| sprits of Scotland 
| travelling supporter 
^ tested to the limit h 
Iffisme yesterday whet 
ins revealed that tin 
fends who bad turn« 
3 to watch the clash witl 
feoo on a giant server 
4d only be shown snip 
p if the game. 

iuftorities in the tows 
2i promised the 20,000 
ng Tartan Army a cefe- 
tos to match the cami 
drat on by their previous 
ta, Bordeaux. But the 
■h- some of whoa had 
i tickets for the game to 
kbit an the giant screen 
1 ficketless friends ~ 
® stained to discover 
" « the French television 
toflny. Cable Plus. 
■sM only be nicking be- 
the Scotland game 

Jthe BrazH-Norway 

am Marseille. 

* Bienne's mayor. Ml- 
. gnrio IBere, said: **We 
* San d that the Scot- 
awonld love to watch 
*natch and I am sure 
SSL 1 * a lot of it, but 

£**** * itI » ^ 
ao Norway game.* 1 

* «Uy way Scottish 
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